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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —THE 
PROSPECTUS for the Acad 
OBER 1, 1860 (containing poe nme el 7. the pam | 

orements ‘of Theology, General Literature, Medicine, Engi- 
,and Military Science, as well as about the School and 
2 Bren ng Classes), is now ready, and will be sent on applica- 


ta, 
J.W. Connixcuam, Esq., Seo re’ ELF, D.D., Principal. 


CORK, 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
SESSION 1860-6. 


YATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


s TUESDAY, the 16th of OCTOBER next, at Ten celack, 
an EXA MINATION will be held for the MATRICU 
Hox of STUDENTS in the pAcuLe TY of ARTS, MEDICINE, 
snd LAW, and in the DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING and AGRICULTURE. 
The Examinations for Scholarships will Commence on Tours- 
py, the 16th of Octonrr. The Council have the power of con. 
at these Examinations, TEN SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the value of 40l, each, viz.:—Seven in the Faculty of Arts, 
tr iP the Ee of Medicine, and One in the Faculty of Law: 
and FO. VE JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. iyo 
Sears, aaa Firreen in Science, of the value of 24. each ; 
six in Medicine, Taree in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, 0’ 
the value of 201. each; and Four in Agriculture, of the value of 
15 each. 


Prospectuses, containing full information as to the subjects of 
_Prpetuses, con be. may b e had on a piteation to the Regis- 
trar. By order of op President 

ERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


Britta HOSPITAL MEDICAL 





SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
ONDAY, October 1, at Ei Right ofc o’clock p.m., With an Introductory 
Address by Dr. TY LE 
It is a distinctive hein of St. Mary’s Hosptial that its 
Appointments are conferred upon the Pupils without 
additional fee. Three Resident Medical Officers are appointed for 
twelve months, and one, the Obstetric Officer, for six months, all 
of whom — ties “4 wee a pense in the Hospital. The money 
value of thes A TMENTS far exceeds as many 
SCHOLA sRSHIPS Vit Pitty pointe each, 


Physicians — Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. nam, Dr. 
Handfield Jones, Dr. Sieveking, and Dr. Markha: 
eons—Mr, Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Rpsnsee Hextthi, 
r. Walton, and Mr. James Lune. 
sician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 
ne Surgeon— Mr. White Cooper. 
rgeon- Mr. Toynbee. 
Seen Deutist—Mr. Sercombe. 
LECTURES. 
linical Medicine—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson. 
‘linic.1 Surgery—Mr. Coulson, Mr. nay Mr. Ure. 
edicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr. Sibson. 
Mr. Coulson and Mr. Spencer Smith. 

Piyilory Dr. Markham and Mr. James Lane. 
Anatomy—Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen 
Operations on the Dead Body— Mr. W = 
Dissections— Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. Dav 
Chemistry and Practical Chemist ae eld. 
_— win “be Smith and Dr. Grails “Hewitt. 
edica—Dr. Sieveking. 
oe a4 Dress 
ies) Sosiancadence -Dr. Sanderson. 
a Su ay Mr. Ww aes Cooper. 








ural Surgery— 4 Toynbee. 
Dental Sure r. Seroombe. 
Comparative — Dr. Graily Hewitt. 


Natural Philosophy—Mr. Smalley. 
SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES, &.—In addition to the Medical 
tments in the Hospital, a “o larship in Anatomy, of the 
annual value of 251., is offered to t 
for Prizes will take place at the end re each Session. 

The Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 
— of Surgeons und Society of Apothecaries, is 891. 53., which 
» - Ly, by instalments. 

er information may be obtained on application to 
GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, August, 1860. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—G. W. MARTIN'S 
PRIZE GLEES and NATIONAL PART-SONGS.— 
Grand Performance, bya Choir of TWO THOUSAND VOICES, 
will take place in the Handel Orchestra on Saturday, September 
Lith, 1860, commencing at Three o’clock. e Programme will 
indade t the following New Patriotic Part- —‘*Our Saxon 
Fathers,’ or the British Genstinstion, ‘Defence, not Defiance,’ 
The Army and Navy,’ Fo gt ifle, “The Volunteer ; also the 
rated Prize Glees—‘ All hail, and ‘Is she not beautiful? 
This will be the largest Choir of I of Part-Singers ever heard in this 


country. Conductor—G. 
Admission Half-a-Crown ; ‘ *fadren under 12, 18.; Reserved 
2 had at the Crystal Palace or 


Seats, ay? ~ pOrows extra, me 
kets admit to this Concert, and 








ut Exete’ 
The New Halt. Guinea Seaso 
till 30th of April, 1861. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—DAHLIA SHOW.— 
A SHOW of DAHLIAS, other CUT FLOWERS and 
evr. ai be held on Wednesday and Thursday, the 19th and 
ptember, 
For Schedules of Prizes a) ¥.. Ad to Me. Wenssens ploweneen, 
Secretary to the Show, Orystal denham, 
"Entries close Weaeiny, . fd — 


(\RYSTAL PALACE.—CLARA NOVELLO’s 
FAREWELL TOUR.—Two Performances, on a large scale, 
of the CREATION and MESSIAH, will take place in the 
Handel Orchest: — on Wednesday the 26th, oe Saturday the sh 
of Septem .. The Band will comprise the principal perform: 
the _ and Worcester Festivals. the FBand of the Crystal 
Palace Compety, sad and numerous additions, professional and 
‘mateur. horus ‘will comprise members of most of the 
Choral Societies of the metropolis, Pemtes in all an Orchestra of 
shout Two Thousand Performers. Princi; pal V. ocalists:— Madame 
wn Novello, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. hele gs Cooper and 
t. Santley. contento Le ante of admission 
He Reserved Seats, a! blocks, as at the 
del Festival, ntiaife Crown extra for ad day. ~ a set of 
May be hadat the Crystal Palaces at a. Exeter Hall) or of the 
ie Crys ‘alace; a xeter Ha! or 0 e 
deo the he Company. Early application for forward Reserved 








r— Mr. Benedict. 


XUM 





OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 
Fy mca RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. &e. 
Prospectus for the Seaten, commencing on the Ist of 
OCTOBER next, will be sent a) 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Teh by Dr. Hofmann ; 
Physics, by Prof. Tyndall; ed History, by Prof. Huxley ; 
i r. Warington Gavin; Metallurgy, 











Minerelosy and Mining, by Mr Mechanics, Professor Willis. 
ENHAM REEKS, 
URGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. 


WINTER SESSION, 1860—61. 


The SeRowing COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL SCIENCE, and also those delivered in the Univer- 
sity, qualify for Examination for the Diploma of the Royal 
Co) Tege of Surgeons. All the Courses are for Six Months, if not 
otherwise specified. 
CLASSES OPEN on TUESDAY, November 6. 
Materia Medica and mitten, 9a.m.—Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 
Surgery, 10 a.m.— Mr. Spe: 
Surgery (4, High School ¥ Yards), 10 a.m.—Dr. P, H. Watson. 
Surgery (5, High School Yards), 10 a.m.—Mr. A. M. Edwards. 
Chemistry, 108 a.m.—Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 
Analyt: tical Chemistry; Practical Chemistry (Three — 
Course); ~~ m. till 4 p.m.—Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 
Physiol m.—Dr. Sanders. 


Medical Surigpr rrudence (Course on D 





1),2 p.m. 


= ejo 
Clinical "Medicine (Revel taf Infirmary), 1 p.m.—Drs. Keiller (Dis- 
eases of Women) irdner, ' and Warburton Begbie. 

Clinical Surgery (Royal ‘Ghaeet 12 noon—Mr. Spence. 

as 2p.m.; Anatomical Demonstrations, 4 = m. ; Practical 
9 a.m. till 4 p.m.—Dr. John Struthers 

gual at Pathotay 4p.m.—Dr. Rutherford Haldan 

rs — Anatomy (Saturdays), 11 a.m. —Dr. “Rutherford 


Practice of Physic, 3 p.m.—Dr. W. T. Gairdner 
om of Physic (4, High School Yards), 3 p.m. “—Dr. Warburton 
i 


By order of the Royal College, 
OHN SCOTT, Secretary. 
The INTRODUCTORY Pree... will be delivered by Dr. 
Sanders, on Monday, November 5, me _ o’clock. 
Diseases of Children, 2 2pm ae 
Natural Philvsuphy ree onthe ‘Course, commencing tu 
February), 1 p.m. “Wit ees, A.M 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION.—Royat Inrirmary, 12 till 2 
p.m. ei ey © Ticket, at one payment, 102. ; Annual, 51. 5s.; Half- 
yearl gs payments for two years and a half entitle 
the adent toa Spomeal” Ticket. Sick Curtpren’s Hospitat, 
Ticket, Three Months, ll. 1s.; Perpetual, 2/. 28. DisPEnsary 
oe x Royal F ~— Dispensary, and New Town Dispensary, each, 
Six Mont 38. Practical Mipwirery—Royal Maternity 
Hospital, LF Public Dispensary, New Town Dispensary, 
Ticket, 1/. 3s. Diseases or TuE Eve—Eye Dispensary, and Eye 
Infirmary. Diseases oF THE Ear—Dispensary, Lawnmarket. 
DisEasES OF THE Taaee, - Denne: Drummond-street. Prac- 
TICAL euspesor aoe Public Dispensary, New Town Dispen- 
mr. Six Months, 31. 3. 

ES.—For the First of each of the above Courses, 31. 5s. ; 

the ry 2l. 48. ; Perpet 51.58. To those who have already 
attended a First Course in Edinburgh, the Perpetual Fee for that 
Class is 2l. 48. he Fees for the following Courses are,— Natural 
Philosophy, 2l. 28.; Practical Chemist me ieee coe Anatomy, 
31. 38.; Anatomical Demonstrations, Anatomy 


; Prac’ 
with, emonstrations, 4/. 4s. ; Analytical y Ua 2, a Month, 
or 101. for the Winter Session. 

During the SUMMER Eusaion, am, the following Three 
Months 


Courses will be delivered 


Wepiet— Be. J. Matthews Duncan. 
ewe hn. 


‘Keiller, W. T. Gairdner, and Warburton 









Bayldon 
‘Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 
Comparative Anatomy—Diseases of the Eye—Dr. 


—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 
. Lees, A.M. 


Warburton Begbie. 
ce Smitb. 
P. H, Watson. 
Edwards. 
The above Courses Mr for Examination at the Royal Col- 
a of Physicians an ee of Paiaberen ; the Royal College 
reson, 5 and the — ecaries’ Society, London; the Royal 
Colleges of Dublin; the Faculty of 
pe ey and ad ‘Surgeons of ( a Glasgow ; the Vege is of th: 
page and Indian Medical Service ; and also, so far as required, 
for the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, and the Queen’s University in Ireland. = 
In accordance with the Statutes of the UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH, one-third of the entire Medical Classes required 
for Graduation may be attended under any of the above Teachers ; 
and one of the four years of Study required for the University 
Degree may be constituted by attendance, in one year, on two of 
the above Six Months’ Nome or on one of these and two Three 
Months’ Courses. The R ge a yequire that, in this case, the 
Fee for any of the above Cla: he same as that for the 
corresponding class in the University When ——— Clinical 
Surgery are taught, as at prese: y same Lecturer, they do 
not qualify for cad nti Bs at the niversity of Edinburgh, but 
for every other Public rd. 
JOHN STRUTHER! 


Pee Xo the Medical and Surgical School. 


UEEN’S page ne LONDON, 67 and 68, 
Betorgont, 5, (In rated by Royal Charter i in 1853, 
for the General hdneatton ¢ of Ladies, and for granting Cer- 
tificates of Knowledge.) 

Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 

The CLASSES for MICHAELMAS TERM will MEET on 











THURSDAY, October 4. Arrangements are made for the 

pew = wi particulars as to Su 
jects, Fees, Sch olarshi , and ayn may be obtained on 
tpplication to Mrs. 


ILLIAMS, * the Coll 
E. H 


LUMPIRE ML.A., Dean. 





UNIVERSITY OF OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancelor—LORD BROUGHAM. 
Vice-Chancellor—Principal SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.T. 
Rector—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

The Beeston als ae publicly OPENED on FRIDA 
2nd, 1860, at Two o’clock, when an ADDRE 38 tone Beer 
pean by will be delivered by t the ‘PRINCIPAL. 





The CLASSES for the different B hes of S' 
et Branches es 0: TUDY will be 


1. Literature and Philosophy. 
Days and Hours of 














Classes. 

Junior Humanity ............ Nov. 5, = ang 
Senior Humanity .... o~* isk ao rat Pillans. 
First Greek .. _ Nov. 5, at 10 ~ 1 
Second Greek |. :.. «» Nov. 5,at nu Prof. Blackie. 
Third Greek . Nov. 5, at 
First Mathematical’; of ov. 5, 

econ athemati Nov. 5, at 1 . Kellan: 
Third Mathematical... Nov. 1D a 9 a waa: » 
Logic and Metaphysica Nov. 5, +» Prof. Fraser. 
Moral Philosop! Nov. 5,at12 .. Prof.Macdougall. 
Natural Philosophy Nov. 5,at 11 .. Prof. Tait. 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
— ene Lite- pNov. 5,at4.... Prof. Aytoun. 

Tatu! anooes 
Practical Astronomy ” seseee Dec. 4,at12.... Prof. Smyth. 
Agricultu ceoee Nov. 8,at4.... — ee 
Universal F History .. eo. Nov. 7,a¢2.... 8. 
Theory of Music ............ Nov. 5,at10 & 12 Prof pa 
2. Theology. 
"See Cis.... N t 
eececcee ov. 7, at 2. ; 

‘Advanced Class — "ati (eet D Liston. 
as Hebrew and Arabic .. Nov, 7, at 10 a 

ivinity — 

Junior Class . sesessee Nov. 7, at 10 .. Rev. T. J. Craw- 

Senior Class ............ Nov. 7,atll 4 ford, D.D. 


Divinity and Church History Noy. 7,at12 .. a“ J. Robert- 
Riblieal Criticism and Bibli-} nov. 7, at 1 ..., (ner. 7 Robert Lee, 








ADUQUINES ............ 
3. Law. 
mstudenis of Law) ns (for) 7 3,at2. Dr. Traill. 

ivil Law . ov. 5, at 3 Prof. Swinton. 
Law of Scotland .. see Nov. 5,at3. beret More. 7 
Conveyancing ............... Nov. 5,at4....§ Prof. M. Bell. 

4. Medicine. 
Dictetict aruateria Medica.) Noy, 5,at9.... Dr. Christison. 
Nov. 5,at10 .. Dr. L. Playfair. 
Surg Nov. 5, at10.. Prof. Miller. 
r | Institutes 0 of M “oy Nov. 5,atll .. Dr. Bennett. 
Ww seases * 
ow cme and Chars + Of} Nov. 5,at 11 .. Dr. Simpson. 

inica! e 
7 (Monday and 7 Thursday. : Nov. 5, at 12 . ae Deng 

inica 

(Tuesday and Fri riday. } Nov. 6, 12 to2 CE 7. nett and 
General Patholog: ae SEE . Bee lenderson. 
eneral Patho! + Nov. 5, a en 
Natural Bhtong pecs uot. 5, atl. Prof. 
Practice of Phys’ 5,at3. 


a = 
Anatomical Demonstrations Nov. 5,at4. £. Goodsiz. 
ROYAL INFIRMARY, at Sains and 


Procttonl Ania under the opps intensonse of Rroteans, 


under dence 
pal ical Chemistry, meer the mapas 


on 

Information relat ive to the Curricula of Study for 
grees, Examinations, &¢., may be obtained on application to t 
Secretary, at the College. 


A Taswe of Fees may be seen in the Matriculation Office, sia 
the Reading-room of the Libra: 
By authors rity of of the Sena 
SMITH, <4 ‘to the University. 


tical 
Dr. Lyo Playfair. 
tendenes ¢ of Dr. 


August, 1860. 
St. MARY’S HALL, ST. MARY’S-ROAD, 
CANONBURY, near London, N. 
LADIES’ a . ioe Setnsigies of Queen's College, 





The College will RE-OPEN on the 17th of SEPTEMBER. 
SARAH tk pena 


We, the undersigned Cle: ite a and 1 
kno wledge of the plans of . above hich ee rng.Be tution, 
concur in recommending it to the notice of parents desirous 
) Dw mpd a first-class Education in all respects for their 


Rev. J. F. Donbom JF. .A. F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. 





Rev. J. Edward A., Rector of Barningham and Coney- 
Weston, Suffo 
J.B. Fame M.D., ; Linton, Cambri ire. 
Rev. C. - Hesilridge, % Ay Rector of Carlton, ra 
ev. en ine, ector of Hazlewood, 
Rov. 3 Major, M. ‘w av Head-Master of aita-hill 
rammar Schoo: 
Rev. P. Fosker, A., Rector of Hawton, Notts. 
Rev, J. H. Sharwood, M.A., Vicar of Walsall, Staffordshire. 
WwW a aac Solicitor, Rea: Reading. 
ev. C. Wolley, M.A., ‘Assistant: Master of Eton College. 
The Hom R. 


jinn, 90 Wilton-street, Bel, uare. 
be forwarded S apptie 


Prospectuses w: upon application. 


BeLsizs COLLEGE for LADIES, 
3 and 4, saLeian PARK, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 




















Principal—Mrs. JOHNSON. 
Director oft ducation—Mr. ee 
This Institution, recently removed fro 
>= ee PEN NED, § * the close of the ¥ Facet ome mM 
‘rospectus, con’ ning 

the N le and Objects os the College, wi Lista of 

Lessons, C ‘ees fo 7 ietent 

be obtained of the Paincipat, No. 3, Belsize Pam) 
wt Tn 
a. o 
aS 
be flip 


TN 
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St THOMAS'S 3 MEDICAL | “SESSION. | ¢ 


AGENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered 
by R. D. GRAINGER, Esq. F.R.8y0n MOND: AY, October lst, 
1860, at 8 o’clock P.M. 

The DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place EARLY in 
the SESSION. 








Gentlemen have the option of paying 401. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 10/. for each succeeding year; or 
901. at one payment, as perpetual. 





A rumour having been current that this Hospital will shortly 
be removed to another site, it is thought desirable to contradict 
such report. 





Prizes and Appointments for 1860-61. 

Voluntary Matriculation Examinations are held early in 
October, and Prizes are given in each of the three following 
divisions :— 

1st. In Mathematics, Classics, and Ancient History. The 
President’s Prize of Twenty Guineas. 

A College Prize of 201. 

A College 





2nd. In Physics and Natural History. 
3rd. In Modern Languages and Modern History. 
-rize of 201. 


The TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by W. Tire, Esq. M.P. | 
F.R.S., the proceeds of 1,0001, Consols, tenable for three years. 
To the Three most distinguished Pupils for General Proficiency 
in each year, the following Prizes are awarded :— 
FIRST YEAR'S STUDENTS. 
1st. The Treasurer’s Prize of Thirty Guineas. 
Prize of 202. 3rd. A College Prize of 10/. 
SECOND YEAR'S STUDENTS. 
ist. A ate are of 302, 2nd. A College Prize of 207. 
College Prize of 
The Dressers and the Clinical Clerks are awarded to merit, 
after cxaminati 


2nd. A College 


8rd. A 


he YEAR'S STUDENTS. 

Ist. A College Prize of 301. 2nd. A College Prize of 201. 
College Prize of 10. 

Mr. Geo. Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. 
Medal. 

Mr. Newman Smith’s Prize of 51. for the best Essay on “ Neu- 
ralgia.” 

The Two House Surgeons, the Resident Accoucheurs, and the 
Dressers are periodically selected, and are provided with Rooms 
and Commons in the Hospital, free of expense. 

Two Hospital Registrars at an Annual Salary of 402. each, or | 
one at 804, 


3rd. A 


The Treasurer’s Gold 





To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the Conditions of the Tite 
Scholarship, and further Information, apply to Mr. WuiTFIELD, 
Medical Secretary, resident at the Hospital. 








ADIES’ COLLEGE, Tar Wooptanps, | 
Tnion-road, C Saphcata Rise 

The PUPILS will RE. ASSEMBLE on SA’ TURDAY, Septem- 

ber 15th, when the Classes will be formed for French, German, 

Italian, sristory, Mathematics, English Literature, Drawing, 

site LC Music, &c. 

on ECTURES on Botany and Chemistry will be resumed in 
ctob 


Dr. Srzexp ALE Bennett will continue to give Music Lessons. 


HE CLAPHAM CLASSES Gelect) for 
MODERN LANGUAGES and HISTORY, by A. BUCH- 
HEIM, Ph.D.,C ertificaden Preceptor, Vienna, will COMMENCE 
in the ‘Second’ Week of OCTOBER wos oa lasses for Ladies; 
Evening Classes for Gentlemen. 7 Apply y to Dr. Bucuner, 10, 
Clapham Park-terrace, Park-road, C ADEA, a. De. 
visits the West End three times a week 








Buchheim 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN- 
ATION.—POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Mr. H. D. MAC. 
LEOD (a Master in this branch of Science, Micuet CHEVALIER) 
will be glad to read this Subject with Gentlemen preparing for 
= Indian, or other Civil Service Examinations.—For Terms, 
apply, b we to Mr. Macieop, 17, Gloucester-terrace, Camp- 
den Hill 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. —CLASSES, 
on very moderate terms, for the Study of Sanscrit, Hindi- 
stani, and Bengali, under the Rey. G. SMALL, M.A., late 
Missionary in India, are at present BEING FORMED at 
=. New North-street, Red Lion-square, where Mr. 8. will be 
and i to meet Parties wishing to join, on Saturday, Monday, 
ee September 8th, hoth> and llth, between 10 an 








UEENWOOD COLLEGE, four miles from 
Dunbridge Station, South- Western Railway, Hampshire. 
—The course of instruction embraces Mathematics, Natural 

Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Classics, 
oreign Langu ages, Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mecha- 

nical and Free- hand Drawing, and Music. The position of the 

Establishment is healthful, and its advantages various and 

unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten Resident Masters. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 

enna The present Quarter commenced on the 30th ult. 
he ensuing Quarter will commence on October Ist. 





wo LADIES, who for several years have 

had the Care —_ *Rauc ation of the Children of Friends in 
India, have now a VACANCY for a FAMILY. Their House is 
airy and aes eel near the private Enclosure of the 
Regent’s Park. Very unusual advantages are offered, combining 
all the comforts of home and unremitting care, with a system of 
religious, intellectual, and physical training that has hitherto 
been most successful. The highes st references given and required. 
—Address A. Z., Mr. Morley’ 8, 27, Park-terrace, Regent's Park. 


K ENNINGTON AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMICAL COLLEGE, Lower Kennington-lane, near 
London. 

Principal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S. F.C.8. &c. 

Youths intending to become Farmers, Land Stewards, Chemi- 
cal and Manure Manufacturers, or Managers of Mining Propert 
—Dam find the course of Instruction in the College, such as to fully 

and Jan them for their respective pursuits. The Terms for Senior 
~ Students may be own on application to the 


te NALYTICAL AND ASSAY DEPARTMENT. 
and Assays of every description are promptly and 





aepanately executed in the Laboratories of the College. 


| Lieut. J. Mackie, Raeburn-pl. 


| 
| 





v. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 

WONDAS the Ist of October, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. PITMAN, at 2 p.at. 


LECTURERS. 

Practice of Physic— Dr. .o— 
Practice of Surgery— Mr. 
Descriptive and Sargical Anatomy—Mr. Pollock and Mr. Gray. 
Physiology, General and Comparative Anatomy—Mr. A. Johnson. 
Chemistry—Dr. H. M. Noad. 

The Hospital contains 350 beds. Clinical Lectures will be de- 
livered every week by one of the Physicians and Surgeons 

A Ward is devoted to Disease = peculiar to Women. Pupils have 
ample opportunity to attend Midwifery cases. 

Fees 4 Hospital Practice — esc to sag | on 

The College of Physici 0 


The College of tence sie . “e - 0 

The Society of Apothecaries 40 

The College of Surgeons and Society of oa 2 0 
Apothecaries a 


Pupils who prefer to spread the payment of the Fees for the 
College and Hall over a period of three years, may do so by pay- 
ment of 42/. the first year, 421. the second year, and 12I, 128. the 
third year. Perpetual Pupils of the Surgeons have to pay an 
additional sum of 30 guineas the first year ; or of the Physicians, 
8 guineas. Separate Entries may be made to any one Course of 
Lectures, or to the Medical or Surgical Practice. 

Perpetual Pupils of the Surgeons are alone eligible to be 
Assistant House-Surgeon for six months, and House-Surgeon for 
twelve months, without additional fee. Students of this ospital 
are eligible to the Office of Obstetric Assistant, who resides and 
boards in the Hospital, with a salary of 1007. a year. The Ob- 
stetric Assistant gives instruction in Vaccination. 


EXHIBITIONS AND PRIZES. 

The William Brown Exhibition of 402. per annum, tenable for 
three years, will be open to Students entering to the Hospital as 
Perpetual Pupils during the Winter Session 1860. 

s The following Prizes will be offered at the termination of the 
ession, viz. :-— 
The Thompson Silver Medal, for Clinical Reports. 
Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize for Good Conduct. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Prize for Surgical Reports of Cases. 
Mr. Lewis Powell's Prize for Medical Reports of Cases. 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas for General Proficiency in Medical 
Studies, for Students who enter to the Hospital Medical School 
for the Session 1860. 

And for the encouragement of Clinical Study— 

Prize - Tw — Guineas, for Surgeons’ Pupils in their 
second yea 
A Prize of Tw aie Guineas, for Physicians’ Pupils in their 
second year. 

*,* Further information may be obtained from Mr. Po.oor, 
the Treasurer of the School; or from r. HAMMERTON, the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Hospital. 





THE GRAN GE- HOUSE SCHOOL, 
KEVIN BU ROGII 
Principal—John Dalgleish, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scott Dalgleish, M.A. Edin. 

EXAMINERS, 

Classics—Leonhard ane, Esq. LL. a. 
hool of Edinburgh 
a Fach . Kelland, M.A. ¢ ‘antab., Professor of 

Mathematics, University of Edinburgh. 
English—J. ‘Dz Morell, Esq. ee , one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Ss 


Rector of the High 


Modern Languages— Max Miiller, Esq. M.A., alpaca Professor 
of Modern Languages, Oxford 


MASTERS. 
The Vice-Principal. | Dr. Nachot, George-street. 
Mr. F. B. © alvert, M.A., York- | Herr Kiichier, George-street. 
Mr. G. Robertson, Duncan- 
street, Newington. 
Capt. Roland, Gayfield. 
Mr. Gourlay Steell, 
yeandolph-place. 
Mr. J. T. Surenne, Great King- 


atrect. 
Wintour, A.R.S.A., 
St. C uthbert’ 8 Glebe. 


*Ohaumont, B.A. (Paris), 
Castle-street. 

Mr. A Gameur, Mary-place. 

Mr. W. Lees, Dublin: ts 

Dr. Lemmi, Rutiend- street. 

Professor Liston, Elm-cottage, | 
Whitehouse-gardens. 

Mr. Lowe, Frederick-street. 


"S.A. 


LECTURERS. 
The Vice-Principal. Mr. W. Tees, M.A, 
Mr. areming, Portobello, Dr. ae 
Dr. B. Hodgson. F.E 
Mr. W. Knight. 
The SESSION COMMENCES on the Ist of October, on which 
day all the Pu Pils are expected to be present. 


Macadam, 





SURGEON at the West End of Town, 
accustomed to receive PUPILS, has a VACANOY, 
sides thorough Instruction in_ the Practical Branches of ® 


| Slane every facility is afforded for obtaining the 
Degrees the short: possible time. —Address to vie st 
Churchill's, New Burlington-street, W. . B, 

and STA. 


OOKSELLERS’, PRINTERS’ 
TIONERS’ VALUATIONS tly and carefully 

by Mr, NOBLE, of 34 Park-crescent, BRIGHTON, = 
t Boston, Lincolnshire. 








——_——.. 

ABT N ERSHEP —Mr. PAGE is directed ty 
ARTNER for the HALF-SHARE ina HOLE 

SALE BUSINESS in the City. The concern is of 

awe and carried on with great botibe hog 

3, uired.—Apply to Mr. Pac, Auctioneer and P; 

‘Agent, 24 ro Coleman-street, E.C. 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, &c.—Wr, 
HOLMES is instracted to SELL A BUSINESS, esta. 
plished half-a- seentury, clearing a profit of 8001. 

ec. t wApely 





whole of the Stock 0 be purchased by valuation. 
r. Hou_mes, 48, Paternoster-row. 


yos SHORT-HAND WRITERS. —WANTED, 
on a Thashaiees Cami Paper, in South America, a well. 
educated Young Man REPORTER. He mast baye 4 
nen knowledge of Shorthand, — be able to take verbatim 
‘0 a competen Fo liberal salary will be 

gre a “A single man will be preferred. ‘or 1. ee apply to 
essrs. Barry & Harwarp, Q 


THE PRESS. —— ‘Gentian, long con- 


nected with the Press, d _— eat as EDITOR, 
SUBSSETOR. or GENERAL 1 REPOR' RT 


—_ pomnstns med to write — aapegele A 
Tes ) 11, Serle-street, Lincoln 4 


USH & FERGUSON, Artiste and _ 


beg respectfull to invite the NOBILITY an 
GENTRY to View ¢ Ld Fi ass Portraits in Oi] and Wot 
Colours. Gallery, 179, Regent-street, W. 


YO ARTISTS and Others.— BERNERS-STRERT, 
w. — Ue ba Reggie gai comprising & 
Drawing-room, with ist’s window, and Two Rooms 
Second Floor, TO BE LET,ina house where ‘are are petties 
lodgers nor children.—Apply to Mr. Huxtan, 67, Berners-t. W. 


OUSE and STUDIOS - 70 LET.—Three 
Studios, covering 75 feet by 30 ; Entrance Gallery, # 
feet by 8 feet ; Good north lights.- 2 Apply on the Premises, 3%, 

stree’ ngto 


HE LATE H. W. TANCRED, Esq.—A 
PHOTOGRAPH, (15 inches by 10 inches,) executed in the 

first styl le of the art, from the full-length Portrait painted oy ee Mr. 
artridge, R.A., and now in the Town Hall, Ba: bury, 

recently published by Mr. John Potts, Banbury. Puce l Hae 


YHE LIFE of TURNER. — Mr. Warr 
THORNBURY will feel deeply obliged to any Friend of the 
deceased Painter who fet ‘urnish him with any hitherto Unpub- 
lished Letters, Notes of Prices, &c., which may be useful for the 
Biography of Turner. shortly to be’ published. 
_5, Furnival’s Inn, B.C. 





























ICTURES. —OITY AUTUMN EXHIBI.- 

TION, including py 300 Pictures, contributed direst 
from the Roy expressly for this cooenion is NOW "OPEN, at 
HAYWARD & LEGGATYS GALLERY. Entrance at 28, Com 
hill.— yon vat cd free, by private - +t card, or on payment of 
6d. e each, including | Catalogue. 


LARKINGTON’S CELEBRATED CARTES 

de VISITE, or yer aE 12 for One Guines; 

extra Copies, 12s. per Doz Taken D 5 ~ SPONsALIA, 28, 

Regent- alas Every style of Photographic Portraiture carefully 
executed. 


ELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—Barker’s Picture, 
—This Grand HISTORICAL PICTURE is NOW ON 
VIEW, at 79, Cornhill. N.B. The new Portraits of Lord Ch 
Sir J. Outram, Sir J. Inglis, the late Sir H. Havelock, Co! 
lison, &c., will also be exhibited. Admission free, by private 
Address Card.—Haywarp & Leeearr, 79, Cornh hill. 


R. DE KOLLER begs to call attention to 
the L ETE Ee and EVENING CLASSES, in Foreign 
his residence, Dawson Villa, 6, Dawsen- 























UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68, 
Harley-street, W.—Th 2S of this School will be 
RESUMED on THU CSDAL. September 27. The Senior 

Division is taught chiefly by Miss HAY, the Lady Superinten- 
dent; the. orp P cae ot principally on the plan of Object Lessons 
and the like), ROSALIND HOSKING. Pupils are 
admissible at a. ege of six. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many — abroad, respectfully invites the ee oon the 











Nobility, ee ,and Principals of ae to her REGISTER 
of Eng ish a | Foreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS TORS, and PROFES SORS. School Property 
transferred, ond Pupils introduced in England, France, an 


Germany. ‘No charge to Principals. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady, 

of the Church of England, having just relingeished ¥ 
ENGAGEMENT, is desirous of forming another, in or near 
London, with a private family, where the children are under 14. 
Terms, 501. Acquirements, French, a Italian, Pianoforte, 














and | 


and Singing. First-rate references. Address Mr. C urt, Professor 
of Languages, &c., 33, Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square. 


| PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. Marrares- 
SEN’S LABORATORY will RE-OPEN for the WINTER 

5 the lst OCTOBER. Hours of attendance, daily, e 
to4pr.m.,and in the Evening, from 6 to9Pp.m. Dr. Matthiessen 
may be consulted on Chemical subjects, a is also ecared to 
undertake Inv aaenone in connexion with Electric Telegraphy. 
aboratory, | , Torrington- street, Russell- l-square, W. Cc, 


WICKENHAM HOUSE, S.W.— 
Dr. DIAMOND (nine years Su erintendent to the Female 
Department of the SURREY COUNTY ASYLUM) has a 
the above commodious Residence, with its extensive Grounds, fi 
the reception of Ladies ems afflicted, who will be under his 
reside with his Family, 











e Super 


place, Bayswater, ‘ 


NIGHT AMONG. the STARS—A NIGHT 
WITH THE MOON, &.—Mr. W. R._ BIRT announces 

the dates of his Popular Lectures as under:— eg eo Sept. 1; 
Ww ee Soe ae oe Oct. 23 and 25; Birmingham, 
Nov. 12 a» ~ agnell, Dec. 12; Manchester, Dee. 
me 21 and 2 +f W eli: eae Jen. 2, 1861; Nottingham, Jaa.» 


a At the conclusion of this highly | interesting Lecture, delivered 
in the most eloquent manner, and listened to with deep attention 
throughout by a large audience, wos —— of the Institution 
moved a vote of thanks to the lect 

sgraph, Nov. 26, 1858. 


The phenomena of the late total Solar | Eclipse receive patti- 
cular attention in the Lecture entitled ‘ A Glance at the Sun.’ 
Address 114, Wellington-street, Victoria Park, London, N.2_ E. 


RAPHAEL’S WORKS, IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
EVEN MADONNAS (Del Sextus, Dells 
it a os a by 13 inches each, 28. 6d. the set; 2 by 3 imehes, 
3s. 6d. ; 4 
“The C AR OONS, 3e. 6d., 78., or (large) 18s.; mounted, 208. 
Also, large selection by other Masters. 
Post-free, for stamps sent to S. B. Beat, West ¢ Ham, if 


QXE HUNDRED NEW STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS just added to “ Sedgefield’s English Scenery,” it 
— Rochester, 7 ry, Mareate, Rameeate, Deal, Borel, 

“a “4 onisa: A. W ‘ 7 “Bennett, 5, tel ichonogate W: Without. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price 1s.; per post, 18. 2d. 

























qe es tinlng Spe Direction on GLASS 
and PAPER; containi: e Directions for the Free 
tion of Portraits and Views by Goliodion, siame, —— 


Waxed- Paper, _ ereostop — 
Method of takin 
gra) 
A. 


fares, the Ce ‘Glow rot Pi Phot 
r rOawses,and em eurmg! dat 


and on Patlures, thet 





Published by Bland & Co. Photographic Instrument Makers # 
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pay ATE MORNING CLASSES FOR 
i, at, — 8q) 
nap he Direstion of of MISS BEALE. 
The CL seams ee RE-ASSEMBLE on September 1&th, 
ch—M. Pagliardini, of St. Paul’s School 
German—Madame Wolff Lindenberg 
Vocal Music—Miss Emily Spiers Professor of the Royal Academy. 
ental Music— Baker, from the Royal Academy ; 
xaminer—Robert Barnett. 
Drawing— Miss Beale, under the superintendence of Muney 
Warren, President of the New Society of Water Colour, 
Fee, for the regular course of instruction, 5/. 58. a Term. *Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, 2. 28, a Term. 
References are requived. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—9, OLD BOND- 
ota net Dr. Ee ys Author of ‘ First German 
Reading: (dedicated to Her Grace the nohese of Suther- 
Jand), ie. Ber  oniiol Soc., Prof. Elocution. -TWO LANGUAGES 
TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on the same Terms 
as One, at the pupil’sor at his house. Eac ‘La: angnage spoken in 
his PRIVATE Lessons, and select CLASSES for ies and Gen- 
en. Preparation for all ordinary pursuits of life, the Uni- 
versities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations. 


T° BOOKBUYERS.—A priced List of valu- 
able SECOND-HAND BOOKS in Divinity, English His- 
tory, and Biography, th the Drama, Political Economy, Greek and 
Roman Classics. a yy &c., the result of purchases at 
Send stamp for postage. 

W. Hears, 497, Oxford street, London. 


HEAP BOOKS. —The Best and Newest 
Works, in = ery di ERS OTL of Literature, lately withdrawn 
from Messrs. SAU NDERS,OTLEY &CO. *s extensive LIBRA aes 
may be had at very greatly reduced prices forcash. Catal 
gent on ye A choice selection of 400 Volumes of the 
nd 250 Volumes for 18/.— 











recent sales. 





ost 
Authors for 301. ; —50, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square, Ww. 


[*- J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FIRST-CL as PORTRAITS on Paper all Balte-Crown. 
SIX POKTR rite for 10s. i. will go by P 
THE 10s. 6¢. MINIATURE, in Case, a sm Photograph on 
Paper tinted by Ministers Paina of acknowledged talent—a 
delicate process, which, without altering the unerring truth of 
the sun’s pencil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. 
244, REGENT-STREET.—Entrance, round the corner. 


CH ROMATIC TELESCOPE.—The Adver- 

tiser wishes to procure a FIRST-CLASS ACHROMATIC 

TELESCOPE, either New or Second-hand, for about _ without 
#stand.— JostaH R. L. NEAV E, Fordingbridge, Salisbur: 


PHN ETIC SHORTHAND or PHON O- 
RAPHY. 4 thorough knowledge of this Art guaranteed 
2, Mr. F. PITMAN in one course of lessons, for a Guinea, by 
post or personally ; at in Mr. Pitman’s Classes, 7. 8. 6d. 
F. Pitman, 20, Paternuster-row, London, E.C. 


SHELLS AND FOSSILS. 


RITISH SHELLS.—Mr. R. DAMON, of 
WEYMOUTH, supplies single Specimens or named Col- 
lections. Priced Catalogue sent for 
FOREIGN SHELLS.—A large Stock received direct from 
Foreign C orrespondents, 
SILS.—An extensive Stock, from gd eomation— 
Geological Collections at prices ranging from 2. t 
Catalogue of British Shells, new Edition, i. “ie. * Labels for 
ditto, &c. &c. See Printed List sent with above. 


_ K OF DEPOSIT (established a.p. 1844), 
3, Pall Mall East, London.—Capital Stock, 100,000/, 


Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the Pian of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with ample security. 


Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 




















we. 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S Descriptive 
and Priced LIST, with practical Instructions for Tank 
goncqument, 162 pages and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
stamps. — ark direct A | We Atrorp Luoyp, Portland-road, 
Regent’ sP London, V 


YDROPATHY. —The BEULAH-SPA 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, 

replete with every comfort, within twenty minutes’ walk of 

the Crystal Palace, is open for the reception of Patients and 

yuitors, 1 ae latter can pare. all the advantages, if desired, ofa 

grants Fees idence. Terms and particulars of Dr. RirrexBanpt, 
the Resident Physician. 


H YDRO PATH Y.—SUDBROOK PARK, 
near RICH MOND, Surrey.—This Establishment is NOW 
OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS, under the super- 
antendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. 
Edin., Author of * Hydro: — ; ‘£R1 Hygienic Medicine,’ 

ond "edit, John Churchill, New an Applica- 
tions to be made to the Secretary, Mr. ee 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County te the Reyal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a few 

days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial Bearings. 
Plain Sketch, 39. ; iu Heraldic Colours, with written description, 
8.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with original grant of Arms, 
aced 














OWENS COLLEGE, MANCRESTES 

(in connexion with the University of London), 
SESSION 1860-61. 

The COLLEGE will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 

1st of October, 1860. The Session will terminate in July, 1861. 

Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A, 


COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the following 
romana viz.:— 











ID ao asecnscn-vaacsesunes ...Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
Comparati 
lish Language, Logic oo ” Men. Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 
tal and oral is osophy 
Mathematics . . Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 






. Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 
distory, Jurispru: . Paes 
Polityeal Economy . Professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 
Chemistry (Elementary, Ana- o Professor Henry E. Bese, B.A. 
neural = ry for eas Se Ph.D. F.C.S. 
Natura emily or this Ses- 
ma, Anato yand F Physio- Pr eee an L. 


oriental Languages. 
re! see 
German: 





Williamson, 
F.R.S. 


..Professor T. Theodores. 
. Monsieur A. Podevin, 
r. T. Theodores. 


EVENING CLASSES, for Persons not attending the Day 
Classes, include the following Subjects of Instruction, viz. 
English Language, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
History, Chemistry, Natural History, French and German. 


ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without Fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New 
Moatamact on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


The Victoria Scholarship, for Competition in Classical Learn- 

mi: annual value, 20/., tenable for two years. 

pao Wellington Scholarship, for Competition in the Critical 

e of the Greek Text of the New Testament; annual 

= 201., gots for one year. 

he Dal Iton Scholarships, viz., Two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value, 50/. each, tenable for two years ; Two Scholarships 
in as; annual value, 251. each, tenable for not more 
than two oo 

Dalton prises § in Chemistry are also int be offered. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value; 15l., given annually. 

ae to will be provided within the College walls for such as 
may re i 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose of 
receiving Students, on Thursday, the 27th, and Friday, the 28th 
of September, from 11 a.m. to 2 P.M. 

Further Particulars will be found ie a Prospectus, which may 
be had from Mr. Nicwo.: 20N, —- he College, Quay-street, Man- 
chester. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 

JOHN P. ASTON 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James’s 
Chambers, South King-street, Manchester. 


AMBRIDGE.—A Married Clergyman (with- 
out Children at home) can RECEIVE into his House, on 
October15, TWO UNDERGRADUATES as PRIVATE PUPILS. 
Fee, including all Lgl and —— Expenses, Private 
Tutors, &c., 2501. per annum.—Address D. D., , one of Messrs. 
Macmillan, Bookmiless, Cameleon, before Oct. 





Jos 














LADY, about Forty Years of ‘ae who has 
been hitherto occupied in Tuition—the last seven years in 
France—WISHES for an ENGAGEMENT as Superintendent 
of Studies, Companion, or Chaperon to Young Ladies. Jnexcep- 
tionable Testimonials are offered. Salary liberal.—Address G. A., 
Hicks & Allen, Wakefield. 


SCHOOLS and FAMILIES.—A German 
Gentleman, thoroughly experienced in teaching French and 
German, wishes to finda COMFORTABLE HOM E and, though 
not indispensable, would give preference to a Country Town and 
a Clergyman. He is willing for suitable accommodation to make 





a liberal return by Instruction and Monthly Payment. Refer- 
ences exchanged.—Apply, giving Particulars, to D. D., Miles’s 
Library, Upper-street, Islington. 


Ww. T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
26, OXFORD. STREET, W. 
: a Assistants only are engaged, no Apprent'ces being 


7 IHE LAST COPIES of ROBERTS’S HOLY 

LAND, it, &e., ft: 4 SOLD by ridley P shortly by 
essrs. SOUTHGATE & B. TT.—Particulars of Day & 
Lithographers to the oy e Gatesirest, wW.c. 


am LAST COPIES of the GRAMMAR of 
RNAMENT, by OWEN JONES, will be SOLD by 
AUCTION shortly by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BARRETT.— 


neg rd of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, W.C 


HE LAST Corres of the TREASURY of 
ORNAMENTAL South Kensington Mu » by 
BEDFORD & ROBINSON. wilt Bet sop by AUCTION. ‘short! 
by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & we of Day 
Son, Lithographers to the dy 6, See areet 


HE LAST COPIES of the ART-TREA- 
a yi the UNITED KINGDOM, by hedge hy & 
BEDFO “ A present fit for a king.” — Atheneum. be 
SOLD ~y Xuortdn pon by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BAR 
RETT.— Particulars of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 
6, Gate-street, W.C. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographs, Stereken Daily Daguerreotypes 





= 

















“Mr. Mayall stands s ~_¢-" in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, ee and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, 0 or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
more d, self-p bess than those of any 





other phot 


EONARD & CO. Boox-TravrE AvcrionzEns, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATE 
The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers “ Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 
August. Refer to— 








London. 


Triibner & Co. 
& Co., Boston. 


Little, Brown 





Sales by Auction 


Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, Books, Bird and 
Animal Skins, Sc. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
aE at his Great Room, 38, vf -street, Covent-garden 

on FRID September 14, at half-past 12 prectasiy, a Small 
IMPORTATION of BIRD and ANIMAL SKINS, from India 
and Australia—Skeletons and Crania of Birds—Cut and Polished 
Gems—Curiosities—Cameos and Rings—Opera-Glasses—Cameras 
and Lenses—a quantity of Chemicals—also some Books, including 
Morris’s British Birds, Nests, Eggs and Butterflies, and Miscel- 
laneous Articles 

. May be peviewed on the day prior and Morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogues ha 





Sale by Auction of a Valuable Dramatic Library. 
SABIN & CO., New York, will SELL, on 


e the Sth of October next, and following days, the. very 
Extensive and Valuable DRAMATIC LIBRARY of the late 
WM. E. BURTON, Esq., the eminent Comedian. 

The Collection comprises an immense assemblage of Desks 
relating to the Stage, including penn specimens of 
Early English Drama, | exceeding in extent any Collection that 
has ever been ublic 
the earliest dawn of Histrionie Art, and brought down to wthe 
present time. Among these will be "found the first four Folio 








Shak 





ARLOUR - BOARDERS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENT in ogee CHAMPS-BLYSEES.— A_ Parisian 
Lady, who has kept a superior Boarding-School in Paris and 
in England, can ACO: MMODATE LADIES desirous of visiting 
Paris and improving in the French Language witha Home, where 
English comforts are combined with Parisian elegance, on Mode- 
rate Terms. Young Ladies preparing for Governesses may meet 
with every Mg for doing so in this establishment.—For Terms, 
&e. apply to Mrs. WacHory, 34, Soho-square, London.— Unexcep- 
tio references required. 





HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RKE- 
TURN TICKETS, by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, from 
London to pasting, St eonard’s, Bexhill, and Eastbourne, 
issued every SATU Kk DAY, by the trains leavi ing Londen Bridge at 
2°10 and 7°0 p.m. ; and Apiintion at 1°45 and 6°45 p.m., available to 
return by any train on the following SUNDAY or MONDAY. 
Fares: > Hastings, St. Leonard's, or Bexhill, First-class, 16s. 6d. ; 
Second-class, 138. ; -class, 98. Eastbourne, First-class, 158. : 
Second-class, 10s. ;  Third-class, 7s. 6d. 


(CHEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RE- 

TURN TICKETS to BRIGHTON and BACK, issued 
every Sabarday at Pimlico, by the 2°45, 5°50, 6° 45, and 7°45 p.m. 
trains, and at London Bridge by the 3°0, 4°10, 6°0, 7°0, and 80 p. nm. 
trains, returning by any regular train on the following Sunday; 
or Third-class by the 7°0 a.m. ; and First and Second-class by the 
7 0 or 80 a.m. trains on the following Monday. 


Fares :—First-class, 138.; Second-class, 9s. ; 





Third-class, 63. 








Facog an tickets are not issued by the 2°45 aad 6°45 p.m. trains 
fam suinenic teong Fes i uose < oe a mogpeedeer th the m Pimlico, or the 30, 4°10 or 7°0 p.m. from London Bridge. 
ames of nearly a’ ersons entitled to use Aree as extracted 
= the British Museum, Tox Tower of London, Heralds’ ggilleee, ARIS.—LONDON to PARIS DAILY.— 
Co e Manua eraldry, Engravings, Pp SPEC TIC ‘5 TAY 
fee.—By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on » iicukia ag SPECIAL DIRECT SERVICE, TWICE EACH WAY 


the Mechanics’ Tostitute, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. 
artin' 8: riane, London, W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ 
Liveries, 58. 


RMS, CRESTS, &c. Engraved in the Best 
Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 78. On yo Die,6s, Ini- 
tials, 1s. 6d. per letter. Book Plate, Engrav ith Arms, 10s. ; 
th TON . te > and Registered Letter, lee extra. CUL- 
eraldic Engraver appointment to the een, 25, 
Cmabour rn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, We % 


§oLip GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall Marked), 

jpnsraved with Crest, 428.; Large Size, ae Arms, 75a. On 

T OULEETON Ger ihe sizes by be = to select from.— 7 
eal Engraver, , Cranbourn-street, 

&i, Martin’s-lane, Fe W.0, — 











EVERY DAY, o except, age by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, 
vid Newhaven and Dieppe. First-class, 288. ; Second-class, 208. 

Return Tickets, available for one Calendar Month, First-class, 
508. ; Second-class, 36s. A Steward’s Fee of 1s. and 6d. "respectively 
is also charged on board. Passports and Visas for Paris may be 
had of the respective Agents ah Newhaven. Luggage Booked 
through from London to Paris.—For Tickets or Further Informa- 
tion apply at the London Bridge and Pimlico Termini; 43, 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly ; 4, Arthur-street East, London Bridge : 

or at any of the Stations on the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway. 


OOKBINDING.—Booxsinpine executed in 
the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, and 
ILLUMINATED,—in every style of superior finish, by English 











and Foreign workmen.—Joseru ZAEHNSDORF Se and Foreign 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W 


peares, and seventy other editions—also, about 1,500 vols, of 
—an Collection of Books of Wit and 
Humour—a complete Series of the History of the Stage, contain- 
me Music, ey &e.—Old nate. egies ge Re of the cog 
A ers e. 
the ‘Collection is at o ce magnificent and unique, and offers to 
buyers a rare opporbaniiy of collecting books not to be obtained 
except in the dispersion of private collections. 
The Catalogue is now ready, and may be had at Messrs. 
Triibner & Co.’s, No. 60, Paternoster-row, who will receive Com- 
missions to purchase at ‘the Sale. 














MANDAL of ILLUMINATION, by J. W. 
BRADLEY, B.A., with APPENDIX by T. “@OUDWIN, 
B.A., and Twelve L price 1s. 


Winsor & Newton, he caension W., and all Booksellers 
and Artiste’ Colourm 


) egg by OwEN JonEs and HENRY 
WARREN eho and THE PERI, from the 








‘Lalla — homas Moore. The work will consist of 
54 royal 4 and it is intended to form the most aa = 
and Splendid Paift-book for the ens season which has yet re- 
sulted from the Art PA rice, bound in 


EY chrome lithography. 

cloth, 22. 28.; in calf, 128. 6d. Subscribers’ Names received by 

Par & Son, yo SE to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincolm’s 
nn-fields. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide to a Practical Acquaint- 
ance with the Art of Shorthand, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
Students are corrected gratuitously, through the post, by the 
of the Phonetic Society. 


London: Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


HONETIC READING.—First Book in 
Phonetic Resding, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Book, 3d. 
Children and Adul' m acquire the art of ‘reading common books 
in one-fourth of the ey now spent in learning, by firet going through 
a course of Phonetic Reading. 
London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


I* LANGUE FRANCAISE enseignée 
aux ETRANGERS. | Ouvrage divisé en Quatre Parties 
Construction, 5: nipea ions au 
moyen duquel seed rn trauger qui comprend et parle déja le fran- 
ais, pourra facilement, et sans quitter son pays, s¢ KA 
fat méme dans la connaissance de cette langue. Par E 
MARTIN, Professeur spécial pour les trangers, 4 Paris. 


Se tous . Londres chez Barthés & Lowell, 14, Great Marl 
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HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ADVEBRTISE- 

MENTS intended for the next Number (which will be pub- 

lished on Sept. 15), should be seat on or before the 13th of Sep- 
tember, to the Publishers, 


Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, 


OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED 
e NOCTURNES for the PIANOFORTE. Edited by FRANZ 
LISZT. Price 2s. each. % ‘ 
London: Ashdown & Parry (successors to Wessel & Co,), 18, 
Hanover-square. 
“OUR 


ONT COME LATE!” and 
RIFLES ARE READY, LOOK OUT!” Two New 
Songs, beautifully illustrated, cach *post- -free for seven stamps, or 
both for thirteen. —Catulogues, gratis, of 3,000 Songs and Piano- 
forte Pieces. 
London : 


LONSDALE’ S CATALOGUE of UNIQUE, 

ARE, and INTERESTING PRINTED and MANU- 
SCRIPT Music and Works on that Art, Aucient and Modern, 
gratis on | application. — 26, Old Bond-street. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, 
Series of POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


No. 1. Twenty Songs by Mendelssvhn . cinealeaiien: 
2. Twelve Songs by Balfe. e a eee 








J. Sirgood, 78, Kennington Cross, 











a New 





3. Fourteen Songs by Verdi .... oe ae 
4, Twenty Songs of the C peel Minstrels saeccese 18, 
5. Fifty Waltzes . . eascacce BM 
6. Twelve Sets of Quadrille S. coceue a 

. Fifty Polkas and Galops ... 18. 





8 Twenty-five Operatic Gemsb; oy Vv rerdi, “for Piano 1s. 

All the Songs have Pianoforte Accompaniments and English 
Words throughout under the Music. 

The Volkas and Galops are published with their Trios and 
Second Parts complete. 

TO THE TRADE.—Prospectuses, Specimen Pages, and Show 
Boards may be had on application to 

oOosEY & Sons, 28, Holles-street 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 


ONVICT ESTABLISHMENT at BER- 
MUDA. Further Papers relative to. 10 pp. feap. folio, 
price 14d. 
ONVICT DISCIPLINE and TRANSPOR- 
TATION to the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. Further 
Correspondence in continuation of Papers presented in 1859. 
124 pp. fcap. folio, price 1s. 4d 
OLONIAL POSSESSIONS. Report on H.M. 
Colonial Possessions (transmitted with the Blue-Books), 
for the Year 1858. 142 pp. feap. folio, price 1s. 6d. 


HANCERY EVIDENCE COMMISSION. 
Report on the Mode of taking Evidence in Chancery, and its 
Effects. 62 pp. fcap. folio, price 8d. 


IRTHS, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES in 
ENGLAND. Twenty-first menus Report of the Registrar- 
General. 266 pp. royal 8vo. price ls. 


AW and EQUITY— PROBATE, DIVORCE, 

and ADMIRALTY COURTS. Report of Commissioners 

on Consolidation of. 188 pp. feap. folio, with large folding Plan, 
price 3s. 


BeiTIse COLUMBIA. Further Papers re- 
lative to the Affairs of—Part III. 116 pp. feap. folio, price 
1s. 3d. 


AILWAY ACCIDENTS. Reports on during 
the Months of May and June, 1860—Part IV. 8 pp. feap. 
folio, price 2d. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS, SCOTLAND. Ab- 
stract of Income and Expenditure for the Year ending Whit- 
Sunday, 1857. 34 pp. feap. folio, price 5d, 


XPLORATION—BRITISH NORTH AME- 

RICA. Further Papers on Exploration between the North- 

ern Branch of the River Saskatchewan and United States; and 

between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains. 76 pp. feap. 
folio, with Maps. Price 


EW ZEALAND. Further Papers relative to 
the Affairs of (in continuation of Papers presented 10th 
April, 1854). 486 pp. fcap. folio, with Map, price 5s, 6d. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS, ENGLAND and 
WALES. Abstract of Income ‘and Expenditure for the Year 
ending 3ist December, 1857. 94 pp. feap. folio, price 1s. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. Second Report of the 
Medical Officer of the privy Council, with Appendix, 1859. 
344 pp. royal 8vo. price ls. 10d. 


NLAND REVENUE. Fourth Report of H.M. 


Commissioners of Inland Revenue, on Inland Revenue. 


76 pp. royal 8vo. price 6d. 
ARLIAMENTARY CITIES and 
BOROUGHS. Return of Male Occupiers. 12 pp. feap. folio, 


price 14d. 


AILWAY ACCIDENTS. Return of Number 

and Nature of, in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
in the Half-year ending : 30th June, 1860. 12 pp. feap. folio, 
price 2d. 


AWS of JERSEY, Report of Commissioners 
on the Civil, Municipal, and Ecclesiastical Laws of Jersey. 
78 pp. feap. folio, price ls. 
The above, yore a descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, 
e had at very low prices of— 
Mr. Hansard, 33, “Abin don-street, Westminster, and 
6, Great Turnsti e, Lincoln’s Inn-fields ; 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, New Street-square, >London. 
Fleet-street, 
Messrs. Longman, Paternoster- -row, E.C. ; 
essrs. Black, Edinburgh ; 
assr8. Thom & Sons, 


Messrs. 


\ Dublin; 


eaarh Hodges & Smith, § 
And generaliy of ail Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 








ELBOURNE HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. 
—THE PIANOFORTE.—THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains: Fine View and Complete 
Plan of the elbensee Houses of Parliament—The History of the 
Pianoforte—Building Act Amendment — Etching — Strength of 
Building Stones—The Alterations in the National Gallery—Arche- 
ologists in Bangor—Ventilation of Gas—Prevention of Fires—The 
Arrangement of a Kitchen—Illuminated Clocks— The Trades’ 
Movement—Works in France—School-building News—Church- 
building News — Provincial News— Competitions, &c.—Office, 1, 
York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURST & BLACKETT. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


————_>——__ 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 


GRAHAM. 3 vols. (This day. 


NIGHT and DAY. By the Hon. 


. STUART SAVILE. 3 vols. 


———__ 
Just published, 


FrR4GMENTs. By Tomas K. HENDERS0y, 
Dublin “Wet — 





Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3e, 6d, 


Pus FRENCH UNDER ARmg 
™, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 


HE FUTURE.—IMPORTANT recent Dig. 
COVERIES in the PHYSICAL HISTORY of CREATION, 
—See THE FUTURE: a Journal of Philosophical Research and 
Criticism, edited by LUKE BURKE, Nos. I. to VI. (April to 
September). Monthly, price Fourpence. 
Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, W. 


Next week will be published, price 1s. 


REPLY. to PROFESSOR TYNDALL’ 
Remarks, in his work * On the Glaciers of the Alps,’ rel: 
to ee ‘Théorie des Glaciers.” By JAMES D. FORR 
D.C.L. F.R.S. &c., Principal of the United College in the Uni 
versity of St. Andrews, late Professor of Natural Pailone uae 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & (o, 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just published, in 4 vols. price 20s. cloth, 


W HAT WILL HE DO WITH IT: By 
PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
Handsomely printed in post 8vo. uniform with the 
LIBRARY EDITION OF SIRE. B. LYTTON’S NOVELS, 


Willi Black d 
oft ae — & Son, Edinburgh and London. To be had 





ws Frc capital novel. The style of the book is full of animation; 
and we do not know when we have read a more onan mp 
yu 


“A most exciting story, very well written, and which cannot 
fail to attract attention from its peculiar sty le and earnest spirit. 
a is “nae and successful a romance as one could wish to 

2 


The ROAD to HONOUR. 3 vols. 


“This story will be perused with profit as well as pleasure, 
Great interest attaches to the woking tr personages.” — Observer. 
nm many passages and scenes this tale has all the vigour of 
an experienced hand.”— Messenger, 


HIGH CHURCH. 2 vols. 


“** High Church’ is an excellent story—excellent alike in design 
and execution. It is interesting, and the opinions it contains are 
ress with justice and good sense. We a the hope that 

00d _infinence of this wuik will not cease when the book i is 
ps The characters, one and all, have more. or less oF our 
The novel of ‘* ‘High Church’ is one that we cordially 


pathy. 
It is = forth at a time when it is singularly appro- 


recommend. 
priate.”—Athenau 


BOND and FREE. By the Author 


of ‘Castg,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and interesting novel. ae has great power, and the 
story is og sustained.”’— Literary Gaze 
ery good novel. The plot is = put together, and the 
whole is capitally written.”—Chronicle, 


Also just published, 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Vol. XII. 
of Hurst & BLAckgEt?’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
EpitTions oF PoruLar Mopgrn Works, 
“The present work of Judge ere is quite equal to his 
first. Every page is alive with the droll, racy sayings, good- 
humoured jokes, and capitally told aneeheiten — Chronicle. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Tenth Thousand, 8vo. cloth, price 78. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS. 

BOOK; or, Grammatical and Idiomatieai French Manual, 

“*M. Havet’s treatise is a complete exposition of the , Principles 
and peculiarities of the French Language.”— Athen 


ROUILLon’ S FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKs, 
New Editions by MONS. HAVET, of Glasgow :— 


TOURIST’S COMPANION. 33rd Thousand, 
4s. 6d. 


8. 
GRAMMAR. 28rd Thousand, 5s. 
CONV ESSATIONAL EXERCISES. 7th Edi. 


3a. 6d. 
anda:  Viiliam Allan, 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. Colchester: 
IN 
y Mrs. 


T HOU 
D. WALBEY, 
yt of ‘ Briet Essays.’ 


Desiring to touch the sympathies of the many, rather than 
to reach the more refined eo of the few, the authoress 
may hope to attain more than her modest desires.... fn language 
both choice and unaffected, her eee tions of natural objects 
are singularly appropriate and rich 

** This lady is able to write simply and well."—Critie, 


London: Hurst & Blackett. Hertford: 8. Austin. 





GHTS METRE 





PERRIN’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ABLES AMUSANTES, avec une Table 


Générale et Particuliére des Mots, et de leur eee 
en Anglais, selon l’ordre des Fables. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Bew METHOD of LEARNING the 
ELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. In Two Parts. 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d, 


‘WHE ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON. 
VERSATION, With Familiar and Easy Dialogues. 12mo, 
cloth, 1s. 
London: eatin Tegg, 85, Gueen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 








Lately published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


MEMORIALS OF 


THOMAS HOOD: 


Collected, Arranged, and Edited by HIS DAUGHTER; 
With a PREFACE and NOTES by HIS SON. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY COPIES FROM HIS OWN SKETCHES, AND OF A MS. PAGE OF 
*THE SONG OF THE SHIRT? 


“The most elaborate biography could not give a better idea of Thomas Hood than we obtain from the simple 


Memorials now published........ 


These letters perfectly reflect his character with all its fun, geniality, and tenderness. 


+++ ++Much or little, however, all is well done.”—Times, Sept. 7, 1860. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 





WORKS BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 





. HOOD’S POEMS. 11th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. price 7s. cl. 


. HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


9th Edition. 
A New 


Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. jllustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


1 
2 
3. HOOD’S OWN; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
4 


. HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in Prose and Verse, with 


87 Original Designs, A New Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


EpwarD Moxon & Co, 44, Dover-street. 
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NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 
On September 25 will be published, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; 
OR, THE GREAT PREPARATION. 


In this New Work will be included the TWO LECTURES delivered at the ORATOIRE at PARIS, on 
THE FUTURE OF THE EARTH, and 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 


By Rev. Dr. CUMMING, 
Author of ‘ The Great Tribulation coming on the Earth” 


RicHaARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, London, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


—_— 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIMPLICITY AND 
FASCINATION.’ 


On September 20, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GLADYS, THE REAPER. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SIMPLICITY and FASCINATION.’ 
veeees standing like Ruth amid the alien corn.” 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, London. 








** THE Story or our Lives rrom YEAR TO YEAR.”—Shakspeare. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINS: 


A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFES ROMANCE, 
A NEW SERIAL TALK, by CHARLES LEVER; 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER: 
A SERIES OF OCCASIONAL JOURNEYS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. (also in Monthly Parts and Half-yearly Volumes), at the Office, 26, Wellington- 
street, W.C.; and by Coapman & HALL, at 193, Piccadilly, Ww. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 28s. 


THE LEBANON AND ITS LIFE: 


A HISTORY AND A DIARY. 


By DAVID URQUHART, Esq. 
Author of *The Pillars of Hercules,’ ‘ Turkey and its Resources, The Spirit of the East,’ &c, 





New Novels by Popular Authors. 
The MAN of DESTINY. By the Author of ‘The Chronicles of the Bastile.’ 


2 vols, 21s. 
. The DAUGHTERS of MERVILLE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. By S. West. 
. AGNES ARNOLD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. By W. B. MacCasg, Esq., Author of 


* The Catholic History of England,’ &c. (Just ready.) 


,» TACITA TACIT. 2 vols. 21s. By the Author of ‘The Young Doctor,’ ‘ Sir 


Arthur Bouverie,’ ‘ Lady Grunard’s Nieces.’ (Just ready.) 
T. C. Newsy, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY 
THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum. 


Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


Commencing at any date. 


_ 


oo o we 








Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE FALL of MAN or PARADISE LOST 

of CAEDMON, translated in Verse from the Anglo-Saxon: 
With a new Metrical Arrangement of the Lines of part of the 
original Text, and an Introduction on the Versification of Caed- 
mon. By WILLIAM H. F. BOSANQUET, Esq. 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





SWEDENBORG ON HEAVEN AND HELL. 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 376, price 5s. cloth, 
F HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and of 
.L, from what have been heard and seen. By EMA NUEL 


HEL 
SWEDENBURG. Translated from the original Latin, published 
in London in 1758. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





Just published, in fceap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
OEMS: comprising Voice of Earth, March 


and April Blossoms, Dream World, Echoes of May Tide, 
Lyrics of Spring and Early Summer, &c. By ARCHER GUR- 
NEY. New and revised Edition. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
DR. MOREHEAD’S WORK ON THE DISEASES OF INDIA. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 218, cloth, 


LINICAL RESEARCHES on DISEASE 
in INDIA, By CHARLES SOREMAAD, M.D., Prin- 
cipal of Grant Medical College, Surgeon to the Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy Hospital, &c. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
In_ October will be published, in royal 8vo. with Photographic, 
Chromolithographic, and Xylographic Illustrations, in covers 
containing Two Medallions from the Antique, and with gilt 
edges, price 422. 


ZEDALUS,; or, the Causes and Principles of 
the Excellence of Greek Sculpture. By EDWARD FAL- 
KENER, Member of the Academy of Bologna, and of the Arch- 
seological Institutes of Kome and Berlin; Editor of * The Museum 
of Classical Antiquities,’ a New Edition of whi ch, 2 vols. in 1, 
imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 428., will like- 
wise be published in Uctober. 
London: Longman, Green, L n,and Roberts. 
SUPPLEMENT TO M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL 
DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


UPPLEMENT to the Edition of Mr. 
M‘CULLUCH’S * Commercial Dictionary’ published in 1858 ; 
comprising the late Commercial Treaty with France, the New 
Tarift of the United Kingdom, the New Indian Tariff, with a 
great variety of Miscellaneous 1 information in regard to commer- 

cial matters. 

*x* The Edition of the ‘DICTIONARY’ published in 1859 
may also be had, with the new a included, in cloth, 
price 50s. ; or half bound in russia, 

London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, price 28. 6d. 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 1854. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) 


SECOND EDITION.—THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 188. with a Portrait, 


HE TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of 
DR. WOLFF, the BORER ABA MISS LOR ARS, from his 
Conversion to Christianity to the Present Tim: 
Saunders, Otley & Co, 50, Conduit-street, co square. 


THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA. 
COLONEL CHURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON. 
New Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits, &c., reduced to 258. 


OUNT LEBANON: 

A Ten Years’ Residence at the seat of the Syrian Mas- 

yo * the yer Customs, and Religion of its 

Tnhabitants, with a full and correct account of the Druse Reli- 

gion, and containing Historical Records of the Mountain Tribes 
from personal intercourse and other authentic sources. 

By Colonel CHURCHILL. 
Saunders, Otley & Co. Publishers, Conduit-street 


BRIEF TREATISE on FRENCH PRO- 

NUNCIATION or READING ; intended for Persons who 

are desirous to Speak the Language correctly inashorttime. By 
F. JACQUOT, Professor of the French and German Languages, 

May be had of the Author, Rhode House, Stroud, on the receipt 

of ten postage-stamps; also of C. J. Evans, ll, George-street, 

Stroud ; and of Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, London. 


























(\EOLOGICAL MAPS for TOURISTS. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 


MURCHISON. — GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES, with all the Railways, y Seoerding. to 
the most oo ae Researches. By Sir RODERIC URCHI- 
SON, D.C.L. Director-General of the mice Surveys of 
Great Britain pom Ireland. Fourth Edition. wing 18 inches by 
14; scale, 28 miles to Linch. Price, on one sheet, 5s.; mounted, 
in ‘case, 78. 


RAMSAY.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, F.R.S8. and 
G.8., Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great a. 
and Professor of Geology at the Government School of Mines. 
Scale, 12 miles to 1 inch; size, 36 inches by 42. Price 25s. in case ; 
308. on roller. 

“As regards maps, the novice in this country will find the 

ide he requires in the beautiful Map of En, wand and Wales by 


#,* A Revised List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works Withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at Greatly Reduced Sr ofessor Ramsay, which contains, in a at sed form, the re- 


Prices for Cash, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510 & 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21 & 22, Museum-street, London; 74 & 76, Cross-street, 


— of the labours of many men continued through halfa ns 
t has all the latest discoveries, is excellently coloured, and o: 

i jam las to distinct. — smaller Map, by | Sir 

Roderi I Murchison, is equally good in execution, but, from 

ite aie scale, not quite so serviceable as that of Professor 
msay. 


Quarterly Review, July, 1859, 





Manchester ; and 45, New-street, Birmingham. 


London ; Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1860. We have said that St. Leger was a fashionable 
gentleman. This is doing him but slender 
justice. He was a wit who fora quarter ofa 
century, or more, had kept his club alive, and 
the arm-chairs at White’s filled with vivacious 
young fellows, long after the older rakes had 
gone to bed. He was lively, dashing, and as 
will be the case with wits, often absurd. He 
was audacious, too; for, on one occasion, when 
exhibiting extraordinary alacrity to swear to 
some matter in a court of justice,—the Judge 
remarking, “ You are very ready, sir, I see, to 
take an oath,” he answered, “Of course I am, 
my Lord, my father wasa Judge!” This wasa 
hit at some gentlemen of the time, who held, 





LITERATURE 
—+— 

Correct Card of the Races, with the Names, 
Weights, and Colours of the Riders. (Don- 
caster.) 

Horace Walpole was building his new tower 

at Strawberry, Boswell courting the notice 

of Mrs. Rudd, Cook starting on his last 
voyage, the Duchess of Kingston in jeo- 

y for bigamy, the Court in dismay 
at the news from America, the provincials 
there were melting for bullets the leaden 
statue of their “late king,” George the Third ; 

Charles Fox, no longer Tory, was in ecstacies | or had recently held, the scales of justice. 

that the Americans were quietly setting about; Whether dating from Norman or Planta- 
overning themselves in face of the enemy, and } genet, the blood of the St. Legers answers to 

Sack the painter was trying to fire the ships | the legend on their shield of arms ;— Haut et 

and stores in Portsmouth harbour,—when all | bon. 

the clubs and coteries, whose attention was 
divided between “sport” in particular and 
things in general, forgot the outside world, and 
began to canvass the enlivening matter of the 
new stake proposed for Doncaster. 

The corporation there, when the last quarter 
of the last century opened on it, had reached 





| that name, 
ashore at Bulverhythe, near Hastings. The 
other service. The name shines throughout the 
stirring period of the Crusades. Its glory might 


‘ I : St. Leger married Anne, the sister of Edward 
the end of its tether with respect to liberality. | the Fourth, and widow of the Duke of Exeter, 
It had subscribed its few pounds for “plates,” | were it not remembered how that termagant 
and it had appealed to the gentlemen of the| Princess treated her second spouse even more 
county for aid. It had never been so active! infamously than she had treated her first. The 
since the period when municipal,—but we will | Irish branch of the family, at the head of which 
not fall back into the annals of a corporate | is Viscount Doneraile, are descended, through 
town. “Turpe est homini nobili ejus civitatis| the female line, from the famous old Lord- 
in qué versetur, jus ignorari,”—no doubt; but | Lieutenant, Sir Anthony St. Loger. 
we do not translate this passage as meaning) more illustrious dignifies the English peerage, 
—“Every gentleman who frequents Doncaster | in the ducal house of Rutland. The luckless 
Races ought to know the character and history | fellow who married the royal virago, Anne, had 
of its corporation.” |a daughter by that tremendous lady, who 
Of the difficulties of writing history in connex-| espoused young George Manners, and their son 
ion with any subject, we have had innumerable | was created Earl of Rutland, first peer of a 
instances. That of the St. Leger affords one| house which, from time immemorial, has been 
more to the accumulated number. Authorities | distinguished by its love for, and patronage of, 
differ as to the identity of the winner of} the national sport. Their motto, too, is not a 
the first “ Sillinger.” 
for the man who had been and was again to| y parvenir is the aim of every one there con- 
be Prime Minister ; namely, the Marquis of | cerned. 
Rockingham, with his Sampson filly in 1776.| It was not in compliment to either of these 
The Baronetage claims it for Sir Thomas Gas-| houses, however, that the new stake at Don- 
coyne, with his famed Hollandaise, in 1778.| caster received the name by which it has 





The two statements are easily accounted for.| become celebrated all over the world. The | 


In the year 1776 there appears, for the first | fact is, that the collateral branches, known only 
time, on a Doncaster card of the races, the| by the old Norman appellation, were of con- 


entry for “ A sweepstakes of 25 guineas each, | siderable notoriety during the last half of the | 


for three-year olds. Colts 8 stone, fillies 7 stone | eighteenth century, and also at the beginning of 
12 Ib, in one 2-mile heat.” The cards for| the present. Their names turn up everywhere, 
1777 bear a similar record; but, in the succeed-| in pulpits and fat prebends; on the front and 
ing year, instead of “A sweepstakes,” we find | back stairs at court; at the head of crack regi- 
the words “St. Leger’s Stakes,”—by whichname, | ments and at the tail of scaling ladders planted 
cards and calendars have recorded the great) against American forts; on the hot plains of 
contest ever since. In the first of the above-| India, and on the dusty race-courses of Great 
mentioned years, Lord Rockingham was the | Britain and Ireland. One of them, Anthony 
winner, Mr. St. Leger’s Scrub colt coming in| St. Leger, was located at Park Hill, near Don- 
ninth, In 1778, when the race first assumed the | caster. There were many of them, and “so 
name of the most fashionable of gentlemen, Sir} many men so many fortunes.” The luck of the 
Thomas Gascoyne carried off the prize; Mr. St. | Legers was as variable as that of racing. Its 
Leger’s Minor filly appearing ninth at the win-| extremes may be noted by reference to two 
ning-post. At this result a shout was raised | entries in newspapers of the last century. One 
by the friends of the victor, loud enough almost | of them indicates a social prize pleasantly won, 
to have reached the family-house at Aberford,| in the announcement that “John St. Leger, 
or to rouse the Judge Gascoyne, so famous in| Esq. was married to Miss Butler, niece to Lord 

story, who sleeps his long sleep in the fine | Lanesborough, 40,0001.” The other paragraph 
old church at Harewood. That district of York- | points to a man “distanced” in his race of life. 
shire could talk of little else at the time. Com-| It informs us that on a certain day, died “in a 
pared with their great triumph, what was the | mean lodging at the Bowling Pins, Rolls Build- 
opening of the vast new dock at Hull? The | ings, Fetter Lane, George St. Leger, Esq.” What 
t to be said on both subjects was, that two | a descent from the state once shared by a Planta- 
memorable circumstances had occurred in the | genet Princess !—what a contrast between life 
County in the same week. The dock, however, | in the old manor-house of Ulcombe, and death 





been the more profitable triumph to its| in a “ boozing ken” off Fetter Lane. 
Such were the St. Legers and their fortunes, 


subscribers, 


Leaning on the shoulder of a knight of | 
‘William the Conqueror stepped | 


Kentish lands of Uleombe rewarded that and | 


be said to have culminated when Sir Thomas | 


A branch | 


The Peerage claims it | bad one to run with to the winning-post: Pour | 


| We need hardly say that in racing, as in the 
| ordinary affairs and contentions of life, the hero 
| of yesterday is the vanquished of to-day, and 
| the high-mettled racer, whose value is reckoned 
by thousands one year, can hardly realize a few 
| ten pound notes the next. Chester Billy swept 
| the plain in the van of all competitors, and we 
| have seen that once royally-owned steed pain- 
| fully tailing it, in his old days, after the slow 
| Boroughbridge harriers. Swiss, for which Lord 
| Darlington gave 2,600 sovereigns, was sold at 
| Doncaster, six years afterwards, for 501.! Petre’s 
| Theodore won, at the same place, an immor- 
tality of renown, as it was thought, by beating 
Orde Powlette’s Swap, which subsequently beat 
| Theodore with infinite facility. There, too, the 
| great favourite of the hour, Birmingham, con- 
quered the greater favourite, Priam ; and then 
went with all his laurels to Holywell, where he 
was disgracefully vanquished by a third-rate 
cock-tail! There was as much regret at this 
demonstration of the instability of fortune, as 
there was ultra-measure of sorrow, a century 
ago, in Doncaster, at the sudden demise of 
| the famous horse “ White Nose.” The sporting 
world looked on this event as a public calamity ; 
and one enthusiastic amateur proposed that a 
monument should be raised in memory of the 
defunct—after the fashion of one which Lipsius 
declared he had seen in imperial Rome! 

In those old days the spirit of sport was 
occasionally apt to run riot, and gentlemen 
| addicted thereto would exhibit themselves, in 
the intervals of meetings, under exceptional 
circumstances ; performing wonderful feats, 
and winning fame and guineas thereby. One 
of these uneasy individuals, a-thirst for glory, 
undertook to ride his own boar a match against 
time, and gained it. An officer of Marines 
betted deeply in his own favour that he would 
| ride a blind horse a certain number of times 
‘round a course, and up and down a portion of 

it, without any reins in his hands. He accom- 
plished his object by cutting the reins in two, 
and attaching the ends to each leg, by which 
| his steed was safely guided. As late as 1786, 
| just previous to the Doncaster meeting, the 
| Steyne at Brighton was crowded with spec- 
tators to witness a match between an officer, 
| with a jockey on his back (the rider weighing 
7 stone 51b.), booted and spurred, against a 
| stout bullock, unmounted. In this contest the 
| quadruped was defeated by the other animal. 
| The “Captains” of the last century were 
| especially distinguished for their devotion to 
| “sport.” They were the crack riders in all 
'matches. Doncaster was excited to a great 
' pitch of enthusiasm, before the period when her 
enthusiasm was annually aroused on account 
of “t? Leger,” by a race of which the whole 
| town formed but a portion of the course. On 
the 23rd of August, 1773, at six o'clock, on a 
| Monday morning, two gentlemen appeared at 
the corner of Portland Street, Oxford Street. 
Both were admirably mounted. One of them, 
Capt. Mulcaster, on the mare of a friend, Capt. 
| Hay. The other, Mr, Walker, rode his own 
horse. They started thence on a race to York, 
|two hundred miles, without changing steeds, 
It was such a race as Arabs ride, proving the 
strength and endurance, as well as the speed, 
'of the horses. The first ninety miles were 
| accomplished in six hours. The two gentlemen- 
| jockeys passed the end of Doncaster racecourse 
‘nearly together, early on Tuesday morning, 
‘amid such cheering as was never heard there 
| again till the days of Hollandaise and Hamble- 
tonian. But Walker was, at the time, sorely 
| distressed, and his steed altogether broke down 
| when between Doncaster and Tadcaster. The 
| Captain went a-head, and reached Ousebridge, 
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York, in 40 hours 35 minutes after he and his 
companion had started from Portland Street, 
—thereby winning 400 guineas, besides wagers. 
The winning mare drank twelve bottles of 
wine on her journey; and was well enough by 
Thursday morning to take a gallop on Knaves- 
mire,—the racecourse just outside the city of 
York. 

Such was the feat of a gallant and active 
Captain. During the time occupied by a por- 
tion of it, while the North was in an uproar 
on the passage of the mare and her rider, 
the King was on Kew Green, gossiping with 
Beattie and old Dr. Majendie, discussing the 
merits of books, canvassing questions of 
morality, weighing religious difficulties, com- 
paring preachers, and, on the part of the King, 
expressing fears that manhood was losing its 
dignity, and that the English language was on 
the decline. Had he witnessed the ride from 
Doncaster to York, he would, perhaps, have 
been confirmed in his opinion at the sight of 
the Captain, but he would have been compelled 
to confess that the language had lost nothing 
in force, however it might have suffered in 
elegance of expression. * 

This was the period when Doncaster was 
“looking up,” and becoming a formidable rival 
to York. The races in the former locality had, 
however, as much of a business aspect as one 
of pleasure. The old prints of the early races 
would lead us to infer that they were less cared 
for by the public than was the case in later 
years. There is, indeed, a substantial grand 
stand, but it is only thinly dotted over, here 
and there, by visionary-looking sportsmen, who 
might pass for ghosts permitted to revisit old 
haunts, in order that they might convince 
themselves of the unreality of their mundane 
pursuits. Then there is one solitary, rumbling, 
old coach, tottering its way to the subscribers’ 
entrance, with marks about it of having been 
long in the family, and of having seen hard 
service on this and other occasions. Mean- 
while, the race is in progress below, and the 
steeds engaged are jumping off the ground, 
just as amends do when they suspect a 
hare to be in their vicinity, and long to obtain 
a sight of him. As for the small public, it is 
divided into the indifferents and the unruly. 
The former are lounging upon, over, and against 
the rails, gazing in every impossible direction, 
with respect to their bodies, and conveying an 
idea of a lunatic asylum out for a holiday. The 
unruly are running after the racers,—satirical 
suggestion that these are not of the swiftest, 
stimulating them by shouting, waving of quaint 
old hats, flinging up of arms which look like 
legs, and indulging in various undescribable 
antics free from all supervision of police. Such 
was the early picturesque idea of Doncaster ! 
It had its poetical element also. 

The poetry of the course,—the songs having 
reference solely to the horses and their riders, 
with the feats accomplished by them,—is not 
of a Pindaric and permanent character. It is 
rather hearty than elegant; in expression more 
rough than refined. You may hear a good deal 
of it in Doncaster in racing-time, as you pass 
by tavern-doors, while foreign minstrels in the 
street are winning a shower of fourpenny-pieces 
from the young ladies in an adjacent balcony, 
charmed by those vagrant reminiscences of 
favourite operatic ditties. Do not despise the 
humbler and heartier minstrelsy, nor indeed 
the feeling that can be gratified by the peri- 
patetic company of melodists, but go on your 
way, rejoicing; humming, if you will, the 
appropriate line of Horace :— 

Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque: 

ine tu gaudes, hic delectatur iambis, 


As matters of record, however, the racing 








ballads are worth collecting. They preserve 
the memory of many things besides the value 
of the horses, the merits of the riders, and 
the virtues of the gentlemen who own the one 
and hire the other. They who are curious in 
such literature may consult Ritson’s ‘ Poetic 
Garland.” Dr. Ingledew has inserted in his 
collection the metrical details of the never-to- 
be-forgotten race or races here, between Flyin 
Dutchman and Voltigeur; and, as a genera 
and philosophical history of a racer in the 
abstract, no better is to be found than that 
given by Dibdin, whom, by the way, youn 
yachtsmen are asking us to abuse as a nav. 
poet, because his sea-terms are not strictly 
according to the grammar of gentlemen and 
lubbers afloat. 

Doncaster has been especially fortunate in 
its racing poets. They have really struck a 
sportive lyre, and they ride their Pegasus with 
loose rein; but with no lack of whip and spur 
to stimulate him to gamesomeness. The course 
has had, too, its wits as well as its bards; and 
half of what is attributed to the northern 
jockeys as mere ignorance is really to be laid 
to their appreciation of fun. When Alcides 
first appeared on the course, they knew well 
enough the quantity of the syllables; but they 
also knew the quality of the horse. They, 
accordingly, called him All Sides; and nothing 
could be more appropriate, for the nag was of 
the very thinnest, looked as if he were cut out 
of pasteboard, had no back, and, to completely 
authorize his nickname, never ran straight. 

Nor were the north-country “Jocks” less 
witty on their masters than on the steeds. No 
name was better known at Doncaster, no 
man altogether so fortunate there, for a time, 
as Mr. Petre. At that period, however, he 
exemplified the truth of the proverb implying 
that Love does not favour the favourite of Fer- 
tune. The lucky master of a racing stud had 
been unsuccessful in more than one suit to 
very many ladies; and as he once walked on 
to the course, Tommy Lye, that atomy in top- 
boots, remarked to his fellows:—“Eh! look 
oop, lads ; yon’s Solicitor General !” 

In the time of honest and ludicrous Tommy, 
some changes had been established which ren- 
dered the races at Doncaster, but especially the 
St. Leger, more popular both with trainers and 
the people at large. The amount of subscrip- 
tion was raised to 50 guineas, and the weights 
were settled at 8 st. 6 lb. for colts, and 8 st. 3 Ib. 
for fillies. The owner of the second horse, too, 
did not approach honour so nearly without 
reaping some of its substantial fruits, by re- 
ceiving a hundred guineas out of the stakes. 
Thenceforth, Doncaster became more “ fashion- 
able” than any similar locality in the north. 

A day there, when the place was really in 
its prime, was by no means an idle day for the 
gay people who were generally making nearly 
a week of it, and were often paying a guinea a 
night for their beds. The men began the morn- 
ing, if last night’s business had not incapaci- 
tated them, by hunting-—cub-hunting, if they 
could get nothing better. They went out early, 
and were easily back for the races at two o’clock. 
These over, they dined, and then went to the 
play,—the capital York company supplying 
the actors ; and the entire county and some dis- 
tricts beyond, furnishing glowing samples of 
north-of-England beauty. This portion of the 
day’s hard toil, or delicious pleasure, as some 
thought it, being concluded at a reasonable 
hour, the élite of the audience repaired to the 
ball, and so “kept it up” till the grey dawn of 
a coming September morning. The dissipation 
was compounded for by small subscriptions to 
local charities and religious societies,—a course 
the spirit of which was something akin to that 








of the famous Princess d’Harcourt, who both 
gambled and cheated till four o'clock in the 
morning, but who never went to bed till 
had received the Sacrament at the hands of her 
chaplain. 

Doubtless, many of the nobility the mog 
abandoned to the allurements of sport were 
influenced by principles superior to these, 
Among them we may mention the Margnis 
of Exeter, who once proposed that the race for 
the Riddlesworth Stakes should not take place 
on the Monday, as, in order to be present 
at them, he was obliged to do what he would 
rather avoid—namely, travel on the Sunday, 
General Grosvenor, if we remember rightly, 
treated the proposal with a laugh and 
“rider,” to the effect that the Riddlesworth 
Stakes, in such case, should be thenceforth 
called the “ Exeter Change !” 

In the early period of Doncaster races, pre. 
vious to the “Sillinger,” the “ Coop-day ” was 
the day for lord and lout, for the Lady Clara 
Vere de Veres and the Cicely Jenkinses. For 
the whole country-side the Cup-day remains stil] 
the favourite of the week, and attracts its espe- 
cial thousands in the north, When the Leger 
rose from its nine, ten, or a dozen subscribers 
to thirty or forty, at five-and-twenty guineas 
each, and to its seventy or eighty, at 
guineas each, offering chances of fortunes to be 
won, requiring superior horses, and furnishi 
opportunities for realizing great profits even by 
their sale if they distinguished themselves,—it 
became an essentially fashionable stake, and 
the day of running for it an emphatically 
fashionable day. In its performance and its 
issues Yorkshire was indeed immensely inter- 
ested; but the hopes, fears, delight, or despair 
of the “ country-people” were all reserved for 
“+ race for t coop.” It was the first prize the 
old corporations had ever subscribed for; and 
the example set by a sporting Queen in con- 
nexion with the same subject had not lost its 
influence even on those unconscious of it. 

We allude to Queen Anne. She not only 
gave cups to be run for in the north, but this 
remarkably placid woman was very eager asa 
runner of her own horses on the Turf. Pick’s 
old ‘ Historical Racing Calendar, published 
yearly at York, from 1709 to 1785, affords 
evidence of this fact. The Queen entered her 
horses at York, to run for her own cups; but 
she does not appear to have been fortunate. In 
July 1712, her grey gelding Pepper came in 
fifth and third, in two heats, for Her Majesty's 
hundred guinea cup. In the following year, 
her grey horse Mustard ran seventh and fifth 
for a similar prize; four-mile heats, it must be 
remembered, but the horses were six years old. 
At the summer meeting of 1714, Anne’s bay 
horse Star won a plate of 40/. value, in four 
heats, thus lost and recovered—four, three, one, 
one. This was the sporting Queen’s last 
triumph ; one of which she was never conscious. 
After this royal race had been run, “an 
express,” says old Pick, “arrived with advice 
of the death of Her Majesty Queen Anne; 
upon which the Nobility and Gentry imme- 
diately left the field, and attended the Lord 
Mayor (Wm. Redman, Esq.) and Archbishop 
Dawes, who proclaimed His Majesty King 
George the First, after which most of the 
nobility set off for London.” 

The sun of York, as we have intimated, 
paled before Doncaster, which became a tryst- 
ing place for delegates from all the nobility, 
gentry and commonalty with means of getting 
thither, from every part of the kingdom. 
Lady Pentweazle, in the old farce, regrets that 
less care is taken for the improvement of the 
race of men than for that of the breed of horses. 
Had her ladyship ever been at Doncaster, the 
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sight there wouldhavecut theground fromunder 
the basis of her regret. We pass over the dis- 
tinguished people of now ancient days,—Sir 
Charles Bunbury, whose system of running two- 
ear old horses has been ruinous in its conse- 
quences to the steed ; the old Earl of Grosvenor, 
to support whom even the miser Elwes warmed 
into liberality, lent him 3,000 guineas, and 
nearly broke his own neck in trying to cheat a 
tumpike, for the sake of two-pence, on his way 
home. We say nothing of the beautiful and 
audacious Mrs. Thornton, wife of a Colonel who 
was chief of the Jockey Club and Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire ; a lady who rode races for 
thousands of guineas or hogsheads of claret, 
who dazzled the eyes as she flew by in her 
leopard-coloured tunic, coquettishly short 
enough to exhibit the smallest of feet and the 
most richly laced of petticoats; a lady, in short, 
who was not only a Hippolyta but a Sappho; 
in her own case joyously recording her old loves 
of the stables, and the feats she accomplished, 
as the jockey-poetess remarks, 
With my mare hard in hand, and my whip in my mouth. 
Among the former glories who used to shine 
on Doncaster racecourse, we will merely 
register the old Earl of Clermont, — whom, 
once riding in a loose coat and a hood, by the 
side of the Prince of Wales, people, mistaking 
for the antiquated Princess Amelia, ascribed 
a virtue to “ Wales” which he did not possess, 
and thought him a model of a grand-nephew 
for taking such care of his aged kinswoman. 
Then there was Lord Foley, Fox’s confederate, 
as he used to be called, whose horses, like 
Sackville Fox’s, were generally anywhere but 
first at the winning-post. Greater than he was 
“Qld Q,” the last Duke of Queensberry, whose 
death gave such regret to rascaldom and such 


wealth to the Yarmouths. Even— 
The King, God bless‘him ! gave a whew ! 
Two Dukes just dead ! a third gone, too! 
What ! what! Could nothing save old Q,— 
The Star of Piccadilly ? 


—Equal in rank, more noble in spirit than old 
Q, was the Duke of Grafton, who also often 
honoured the St. Leger day by his presence. 
He is said to have been the person who con- 
ferred a rich living on a hard-riding curate,—for 
no other reason than that, the Duke having 
been “ spilt” in a ditch, the Curate called out to 
him to “ lie still!” while he leaped over him. 
The splendour of the show at Doncaster cul- 
minated in our fathers’ days, or in the spring- 
time of many of us, who remember, as if it were 
but yesterday, when Petre’s Rowton beat Vol- 
taire and Sir Hercules. In these practical days 
the train simply discharges waggon-loads of 
noble, gentle and simple into the town. It 
was not so of yore. There was then a gathering, 
in its true and “gradual” sense. The divers 
roads brought a diverse company. The great 
aristocracy of the country “ progressed” to their 
lodgings or to the Course, like princes, in grand 
state-coaches and six, with a score of grooms as 
radiant as new liveries and old ale could make 
them. There, were their stately masters, Rock- 
ingham and Fitzwilliam, Leeds and Cleveland, 
Harewood and Wharncliffe, whose sons, can- 
tering along the roads in joyous groups, would 
have made a body of cavalry as handsome as 
Pompey’s, and less regardful of their beauty. 
ms of peers, many brothers together, young 
squires,—all lords of land, in hand or in hope;— 
it was a pleasant sight to see them! Protestant 
or Catholic, there was a general fraternization, 
and the roads were merry with them,—Fairfax, 
Lane Fox, Markham of Beccles, Middleton 
Chalonner, Vavasour, Bland of Kippax, Mitton, 
the Gascoynes of Aberford, young Conyers 
Osborne, and three or four of the brothers 
Lascelles, the eldest of them a “curled son of 


Lord George Bentinck or Osbaldiston than for 
Mr. Gully, who is riding down from Pontefract, 
and through whose hat Osbaldiston, in a duel, 
once sent a ball. Better there, as Gully remarked, 
than through his head ! 

Then what a gathering there used to be in 
the streets on the Monday before the races 
commenced! Debrett might have found there 
nearly all his “peers,” Lodge his “baronets,” and 
Burke all his “commoners” of note. This sort 
of thing was at its height in 1829, the year 
when Rowton won. We never saw the territory 
of the old Saxon De Fossard,—of Tostig, son 
of Godwin,—of Robert Earl of Mortaigne,—of 
the Malolieus, or Mauleys,—and, finally, of the 
Corporation of Doncaster, so brilliant as in that 
year, when the famous Duchess of St. Albans 
held a little court on the sunny side of the 
street, where Norman and Saxon rendered 
homage to that queen for an hour, ere all, 
moving off to the Races, were encountered by 
dozens of tract-distributors, solemnly pro- 
nouncing that the road to the Course was the 
route to Hades, and something beyond. 

Far be it from us to discuss he Lord Cleve- 
land’s Voltaire lost the Leger and won the 
“Coop,” or how Mr. C. Horncastle played 
Figaro, and Mr. Leman Rede Charles the 
Twelfth, at the theatre. Let us rather show 
that the great meeting of 1829 was productive 
of good results, foreign to the races themselves, 
but a natural consequence of them. It was 
among the young beauties and handsome lords 
and squires, whose numbers rendered that 
especial assembling a thing to be remembered 
as a dazzling dream, that first sprang up the 
idea of that famous “Charity Bazaar,” for the 
benefit of the County Hospital, which was sub- 
sequently held at York. At this bazaar the 
chief Yorkshire beauties presided, and their 
presence wrung poetry, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, out of the hearts and inkstands of half 
the heirs-apparent to Yorkshire estates,—and 
others. Of all the rhymers, however, two only 
may be said to have knitted rhymes which well 
deserved to live. These were leisurely-made 
impromptus, the authors of which were Lord 
Mulgrave (the present Marquis of Normanby) 
and a youthful scion of a noble house, flaxen- 
haired, light-eyed, clear-skinned, and with a 
reputation from college which made the winners 
of cups, by horses or greyhounds, afraid of 
him,—so much more glorious were the prizes 
he had carried off in University contests where 
there was a cudgelling of brains. This last 
young poet, and then budding statesman, was 
Lord Morpeth, now Earl of Carlisle and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Like true poets, these two young lords took 
the presiding beauties for the subjects of their 
lines; but while Mulgrave illustrated a group, 
Morpeth dashed into lyrical love with the whole 
bevy. The stanzas of either bard, however, 
present us with pictures of a past which may 
still interest us; and we give precedence to the 
sweep of the lyre effected by the rapt Author 
of ‘Matilda’ as he beheld one of the fairest 
sights in Christendom,—Lady Grantham, and 
her two daughters, the Misses Robinson, offici- 
ating together at the same counter. Eurynome 
amid her three Graces was not a sight more fit 
to wake the lyre. ‘That of Lord Mulgrave was 
touched to this tuning :— 


See that fair troop at yonder stall, 
With one who shines above them all, 
They look a sister group; but she, 
The youngest beauty of the three, 

By dearer ties to them allied, 

Of British matrons is the pride. 

Look at her brow so smooth and fair! 
Care has not found its impress there. 
Her raven locks are black, as when 


She first bewitched the eyes of men. 
Time has delayed for her, alone, 





Clinias,” and with a not more affable word for 


And Youth has marked her for its own, 


Lord Morpeth worshipped that fair mother 
too; but the young poet was subdued by the 
general loveliness. A “card of the races” 
could not have been more precise to its 
purpose than his lyric list of the charms, the 
grace, the names, and merits of the ladies, 
Thus sang the bard,—and_ no wonder is it that 
he has remained a bachelor ever since :— 
Lady, I covet not that radiant heap 

With more than all the rainbow’s colours warm ; 


The rich mosaic of embroidery keep, 
The pencill’d landscape, and the painted form. 


If round my senses thou would’st cast thy spell ; 
If, o'er my coffers, thy dominion prove, 

Sell me the beauties that in Grantham dwell, 
Her mouth of softness, and her smile of love. 


Sell me the loveliness, sedate and high, 
Twin’d, in the bridal wreath, round Petre’s head, 
The laughter-loving blue of Vernon’s eye, 
Herbert’s young bloom, and Milner’s high-born tread. 
Sell me the smiles in Fox’s dimpling face, 
The form she borrow’d from Titania’s dance, 
Stourton’s mild lustre, Duncombe’s tap’ring grace, 
Yorke’s full bright orb, and Howard’s kindred glance. 


Such are the peerless charms that price defy, 

Above the weight of silver and of gold ;— 
For, when thy winning voice would bid me buy, 

I feel, alas ! that I myself am sold ! 

The Theban who sang the conquests in the 
Course and other contests at the four great 
festivals of the Greeks may have produced 
more lasting lines than the above, born of 
Doncaster and York; but he produced none 
which present to us, as these do, the distinct- 
ive individuality of the beauties who shed 
lustre on the scene. The minstrels themselves 
may have forgotten the homage which they 
paid in rhyme, and which we commit to type 
from manuscript copies which were circulating 
at the time, and which were commented upon 
till another Leger occupied the souls of men. 
We will only remark, that this autumn-meet- 
ting fulfilled, in a certain degree, the desire 
expressed by Walpole,—that races and county 
gatherings might produce that in which the 
games and assemblies of the ancients were 
fruitful,—bards, to render attendant beauties 
immortal in deathless (or decent) verse. 

We have alluded to the more exalted visitors 
who were to be habitually seen on Doncaster 
Course; but the truth is that the more eccen- 
tric characters were among the visitors of a 
lower grade. Some of these eccentric per- 
sonages, however, contrived to get hanged, 
Such was the case, some half a century since, 
with Daniel Dawson, not better known at 
Doncaster than at Newmarket, and who em- 
ployed himself, or was ag ap by others, 
in poisoning with arsenic the drinking-water 
of horses whose success in the future race was 
not desirable to Daniel or his patrons. Several 
steeds perished in this way, at the hands of 
Daniel, in the north as well as at Newmarket. 
Ultimately, a case from the latter locality was 
proved against him, through the treachery of 
a confederate, and Daniel suffered death for it 
at Cambridge. Had he been a martyr in a 
good cause, he could not have died with more 
becomingness. Daniel complained of no one, 
did not even reproach himself; and expressed 
his satisfactory conviction that he “should 
certainly ascend to Heaven from the drop!” 
Brutal as his offence was, it seems ill-measured 
justice that takes a man’s life for that of a 
beast. 

Dawson is beyond our own recollection; but 
we can well remember a more singular and a 
much more honest fellow than himself, whose 
appearance on the Doncaster Course was as 
confidently looked for, and as ardently desired 
as that of any of the Lords Lieutenant of the 
various Ridings. We allude to the once 
famous Jemmy Hirst, the Rawcliffe tanner, 
whose last of about fifty visits to the “ Sillin- 
ger” and “ Coop” contests was made when he 
was hard upon ninety-one years of age. When 
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Jemmy retired from the tanning business with 
means to set up as a gentleman, the first object 
he purchased was, not a carriage, but a coffin, 
depositing therein some of the means whereby 
he kept himself alive, namely, his provisions. 


The walls of the room in which this lugubrious | 


sideboard was erected were hung round with 


all sorts of rusty agricultural implements. | 


This lord of a strange household retained a 
valet and a female “general servant.” His 
stud consisted of mules, dogs, and a bull; 
mounted on which he is said to have hunted 
with the Badsworth Hounds. His most familiar 
friends were a tame fox and otter. He cer- 
tainly rode the bull when he went out shooting, 


and was then accompanied by pigs as pointers. | 


In fair-time, Hirst used to take this bull and 
a couple of its fellows to be baited, sitting 
proudly by himself while his valet went about 
collecting the “coppers.” His waistcoat was 
a glossy garment made of the neck-feathers of 


the drake, from the pocket of which we have | 


seen him issue his own bank-notes, bearing 


responsibilities of payment to the amount of | 
His carriage was a sort | 


“ Five half-pence.” 
of palanquin, carried aloft by high wheels, and 
its chief peculiarity was that there was not a 
nail about it. This vehicle was really better 
known at Doncaster than the stately carriage 
of Lord Fitzwilliam himself. It was the boast 
of the proud and dirty gentleman who sat 
enthroned there, that he never had paid, and 
never would pay any sort of tax to the King; 
and how he managed to shoot, as he did, with- 
out paying for a licence, was best known to 
himself. 
Course, and, unlike very many who began rich 
and ended poor, Jemmy increased in wealth 
year by year. He was wont to contrast him- 
self with “the Prince’s friend,’ Col. Mellish, 
who inherited an immense property, won two 
Legers in two consecutive years, 1804-5, and 
finally died almost a pauper. Jemmy had, 
undoubtedly, in his view of things, done better 


than Col. Mellish; but the tanner, through life, | 
never thought of the welfare but of one human | 


being—that of James Hirst. He was as selfish 
as the butcher-churchwarden of Doncaster, who 


ruined the grand old tower of the church by | 


placing a hideous clock-face in it, which was 


so constructed that no one could see the time | 


by it except from the butcher’s own door! 

We should hardly render Hirst justice, how- 
ever, if we omitted to state how such a great 
man departed from this earth. The folding- 
doors of his old coffin were closed upon him. 


Eight buxom widows carried his corpse for a | 


honorarium of half-a-crown each. Jemmy had 
expressed a desire to have eight old maids 
to undertake this service, bequeathing half-a- 
guinea to each as hire. But the ladies in 
question were not forthcoming. So the widows 
were engaged in their place; but why the fee 
was lowered we cannot tell, unless it was to 
pay for the bagpipe and fiddle which headed 
the procession. All the country round flocked 
in to do Jemmy honour or to enjoy the holiday; 
and for many a year afterwards might the 
sorrowing comment be heard on Doncaster 
Course,—“ Nay, lad! t’Coop-day seems nought- 
loike wiout Jemmy!” and the mourners took 
out his “ Fi-hawpence notes,” and compared 
their own touching respective memories of the 
departed glory of Doncaster. 

At the close of Jemmy’s career, that of 


wonderfully well-dressed members of the | 


“swell mob” was at its busiest, if not at its 
brightest. The latter, however, was only short- 
lived, let it be as temporarily prosperous as 
it might; and it bore a grand moral with it 
ta those who witnessed its two extremes. We 


He was the most popular man on the | 


| of this equivocal “ quality,” who really dazzled | 


; common folk by the splendour of their “turn 
| out,” both as regarded themselves and their 
equipage. People took them for foreign 
princes, or native nobility returned from foreign 
climes, and not yet familiarly known to the 
| public. This impression did not last long. The 
well-dressed, finely-curled, highly- scented, 
| richly-jewelled strangers, sauntering among the 
better-known aristocracy, commenced a series 
of predatory operations, which speedily brought 
them within the fastness of the town-gaol. No 
one who saw them there a day or two later, 
after seeing them on the Course, will ever for- 
| get the sight and the strange contrast. Stripped 
of their finery, closely cropped, and clad in 
| coarse flannel dresses, we remember them seated 
at a board, with a hot lump of stony-looking 
rice before them for a dinner. They gloomily 
refused the wholesome fare; but four-and-twenty 
hours more, sharpening their appetites and 
demolishing its fastidiousness, subdued them 
to the level of their fortunes, and the prison 
provender was consumed with the calm dignity, 
but therewith the intense disgust, of philoso- 
phers and men of the world. 

Altogether, there was occasionally a very 


the so-to-speak professional habitués, men who 
made a business of the pursuit there,—who were 
actors rather than spectators, and all of whom 
| have disappeared without leaving a successor 
in his peculiar line,—we may mention the old 
Duke of Leeds, redolent of port,—the white- 
faced Duke of Cleveland, “the Jesuit of the 
Ring,’—Mr. Ridsdale, ex-footman, then mil- 
| lionnaire, finally pauper,—blacksmith Richard- 
| son, who, shaking his head at “ Leeds,” would 
remark of himself, that sobriety alone had saved 
him from being hanged,—Mr. Beardsworth, 
who had been originally a hackney-coachman, 
now sporting his crimson liveries,—Mr. Crock- 
ford, who commenced life with a fish-basket,— 
and the well-known son of the hostler at the 
Black Swan, in York, wearing diamond rings 
and pins, betting his thousands, and looking as 
| cool the while, as if he not only largely used 
the waters of Pactolus, but owned half the gold- 
dust on its banks. 

The two extremes of the official men as 
regarded rank, were, perhaps, Lord George 
Bentinck and Mr. Gully, the ex-pugilist. The 
| former introduced, at Doncaster, the signal-flag 
| to regulate the “starts,” and he founded the 
| Bentinck Fund (with the money subscribed 
for a testimonial to himself), for the relief of 

decayed jockeys and trainers. The two men 
were equals in one respect, the coolness with 
which they either won or lost. They who 
| remember the year when Petre’s Matilda beat 
| Gully’s Mameluke, and who witnessed the 
| event and its results, speak yet with a sort of 

pride of Gully’s conduct. He had lost im- 

mensely ; but he was the first man who appeared 

in the betting-rooms to pay any one who had 

a bet registered against him, and he was the 
| last man to leave, not retiring till he was satis- 
| fied that there did not remain a single claimant. 
He paid away a grand total on that occasion 
which, properly invested, would have set all 
the poor in Doncaster at ease for ever. 

We have alluded to some of the most famous 
| of running-horses ; let us add, there was no in- 
| stance of the same horse winning both the 

Derby and St. Leger stakes till the year 1800, 
when Kit Wilson’s Champion carried off the two 
prizes. The old charm was broken; but the 
like feat has only been rarely accomplished since 
that time. Nearly half a century elapsed before 
| it was repeated, by Lord Clifden’s (or rather 
| Lord George Bentinck’s) on Mr. Wilson 


| 
| 











| 
| 


particularly remember a most illustrious party | Won the two races, not only with the same 









mixed society on and about the Course; among | 


horse, but the same jockey, Frank Buck, 
Surplice was ridden in the Derby triumph by 
Templeman; at Doncaster by Nat. 

Finally, this year much of the old excitemen 
seems to have been aroused, and doubtly 
great will be the gathering where more th 
fourscore “ Legers” have been now decided, 
There are a few very old men toddling abon 
the ancient town who, from the shoulders og 
their sires, saw the first race run when Lop 
North was the careless and good-naturej 
Premier. To these the name of the present 
favourite, Thormanby, has a pleasant Yorkshiy 
sound, and with them there 7s something jn, 
name. With the issues of the coming 
however, we have nothing to do, except ty 
remark, on this occasion, the possibility, though 
it be remote, of the success of what does no 
often deserve to succeed —namely, “High 
Treason.” 





The French under Arms. Being Essays o 
Military Matters in France. By Blanchari 
Jerrold. (Booth.) 


Unver this good title Mr. Blanchard Je 
whose studies of French life under the Empire 
are well known in both countries, has put toge. 
| ther eight chapters of sketches relating to the 
various branches of the French army. Th 
book, which is light in manner, is solid in 
substance. If very agreeable to read, it wil 
be found no less useful to remember. 
| Mr. Jerrold judges the French army very fi- 
| vourably; perhaps too favourably, in comparison 
| with his severe strictures on our own military 
defects. No one will pretend that our systen 
|is beyond improvement; that our dress, drill 
|} and organization are perfect; that our offices 
are all scholars and gentlemen, that our soldies 
|} are all sober, obedient, and crack shots. We 
| have certainly a good deal to learn from the 
French. But the men of Constantine and Sol- 
| ferino have a great deal in their manners and 
| their code which, as Englishmen, we should 
| be very sorry to see our officers, either of the 
Line or of the Volunteers, attempt to leam, 
We doubt whether Mr. Jerrold’s airy way of 
describing how English and French offices 
respectively are trained conveys the whole of 
the truth. It certainly is not the whole truth 
as imagined and sketched by Sir James Outram 
in the memorable Minutes on Military Orgar 
ization just made public. Mr. Jerrold writes:— 


“An English officer’s education is expressed. by 
so many pounds sterling. Lord Tuppingham hs 
been a very tiresome fellow, from the day when, to 
the horror of the Earl’s servants, he could walk 
alone. He revelled in mischief of all kinds befor 
he could write his name. You know the wondrous 
splutter upon paper which stands for his venerable 
name even now, in his thirty-second year. It was 
impossible to cram any serviceable knowledge into 
his head. But, then, of what use was knowledgeto 
the head that bore aloft, along the broad pavement 
of Piccadilly, such a hat? Knowledge is the neces 
sity of the head that wears no hat, Lord Tup- 
pingham went to Eton and learned boating. He 
went to Cambridge and learned smoking, and 
drinking, and the elements of gambling. He 
reached London, prepared to hold a command i 
the army, to patrol the Haymarket, and mortgag? 
his estates in St. James’s Street. On more than 
one occasion, while the play ran high, he would 
composedly eat plover's eggs that had just cost him 
one hundred pounds each. Now, with the vices, 
and not the studies of Eton and Cambridge, he was 
‘fit for nothing but the army,’ Brave he certaialy 
was. He thrashed a drayman at college, and wil 
be a prominent figure if his regiment go to the wat. 
But, then, suppose he has his men the wrong Way; 
suppose that his cards and wine have been cultivated 
at the expense of his military duties ; suppase 














he is put on the staff before he is able to under 
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stand one of the vitally important duties of a staff 
officer ? Lives are lost. The blood of lion-hearted 
, and his own, flows in vain. Of one hundred 
and sixteen staff officers sent originally with the 
British army to the Crimea, one hundred and nine 
were Lord Tuppinghams! Still, how proud is my 
lord Tuppingham! He is an officer and a gentle- 
man: England wishes him to be an officer and a 
gldier. Talk to him about reform in the army, 
and he grows eloquent—that is, as eloquent as 
lord Tuppingham can grow—on the love the 
British private has for the sway of British gentle- 
men; British gentility meaning British guineas. 
It is pleasant to be led astray by the beardless 
entative of a long line of earls—sweet to meet 
gn unavailing death under the patronizing eye of 
lord Tuppingham! Well, it was a Lord Tupping- 
bam who could not manceuvre his regiment out of 
the barrack-yard, Still the army must become 
yay vulgar, indeed, if Tuppinghams cease to com- 
mand it; just as the House of Commons fails to 
frm its duties now that the property qualifica- 
tion is abolished, or when the ballot-box appears in 
dectioneering committee-rooms. The manners and 
habits of Lord Tuppingham are necessary to the 
proper organization of the British ax Would 
aregiment respect the mandates from an officers’ 
mess-room to which no specially-provided wine- 
cllar was attached? Champagne is inseparable 
from the proper maintenance of discipline.” 

There is some salt in this, or rather ‘here 
would have been had it been said a few years 
ago; but Mr. Jerrold is, of course, well av -e 
that Lord Tuppingham, son of an Earl though 
he be, must undergo examination, and prove 
both his book-learning and personal fitness, 
before he gets his commission “to blunder and 
shed blood.” That examination is not always 
child’s play: it is probably as severe in its own 
line of study as that of Trinity College or the 
Tans of Court. 

Sir James Outram, in the Minutes on Mili- 
tary Organization to which we have just 
rferred, describes the English officer as a 
man well read in mathematics, geography, 
history, literature, and languages (the latter 
alone embracing, besides the “little Latin and 
less Greek” that every English boy begins life 
vith, a thorough knowledge of French, a good 

uaintance with German, Spanish, or Italian, 
a when the scene is India an available fami- 
larity with Arabic and Hindustani), a man to 
swim the Hellespont, to dash through the 
leicestershire coverts, to cross foils with Chiosso, 
ad to sketch like Brierley. Of course, this is 
meant for the picture of a model officer, But 
the fact, that it is put forth by a practical 
wldier, and published by the Government, is 
me evidence that it is not considered abso- 
ltely beyond attainment, or, indeed, absolutely 
above the pretensions of any part of our present 
services, Somebody, of course, sat for the 
Picture. Indeed, the Indian Mutiny showed 
ws hundreds of such men,—men-worthy to be 
led and represented by Outram, Havelock, 
Nicholson and Lawrence. 

Mr, Jerrold paints on his opposite canvas a 
French officer :— 

“Many readers whose eyes fall upon these pages 
will follow us eagerly to the Boulogne camp—to 
the Camp de Mars—to the Boulevards lined with 
French troops—bearing still in mind many grate- 
ful remembrances of courtesies shown by French 

iicers, most of whom are not down in the dic- 
tionary of Lord Tuppingham as gentlemen, Their 
Whiskers did not push their feeble way beyond 
Piccadilly collars. They drank champagne as 
Youths when their sister was married and when 
their father was decorated. Their youth was a 
time of hard work, and of work much of which 
will shock Lord Tuppingham. Imagine his Lord- 

p fashioning his own clothes—making, with 

hands, his innocent bed! Still, my Lord, 
there is not an officer in the French army who has 


say that the gentlemen who command the Imperial 
armies, from the sous-lieutenant to the marshal, are 
not the equals in sentiment, in manners, in acquire- 
ments, of the dandies who purchase the right to 
wear splendid regimentals in England? You will 
find a lieutenant and a sergeant arm-in-arm on 
the heights of Boulogne, or drinking Lyons beer 
together at the Grande Halte, or arguing warmly 
over a game of dominoes. On the march you will 
see them chatting together. A French officer has 
a polite word for every inquirer. I see hundreds 
of English ladies ready to echo these words, and 
to add many more to them, in grateful memory 
of those visits to the camp of Ambleteuse, where 
officers were always ready to do the honours of 
their mud huts to the ‘ blonde misses’ of Albion. 
And then, on summer evenings, how many plea- 
sant stories were poured, by dashing lieutenants, 
under those dreadful hats worn by young, and, 
alas! by the old, ladies of England? When the 
féte was given to celebrate the fall of Sebastopol, 
how many Gallic arms encircled British waists 
at the open-air ball? Were the manners of the 
cavaliers in any way coarse? I appeal to thou- 
sands of English ladies. Might not the affability 
of the officers who did the honours of the Bou- 
logne camp to all comers—who gave ladies con- 
venient places for the Sunday mass, and shelter 
when it rained—be contrasted with the spirit 
which dictated the famous ‘the Tenth don't 
dance’ to the juvenile commanders of England ? 
But, then, French lieutenants and English lieu- 
tenants live under very different auspices. The 
Frenchman knows his business from the beginning, 
and belongs to a regiment in which recruits appear 
yearly, and from which the drilled soldiers secede 
to their homes. There is not an order which he 
gives that he could not perform more satisfactorily 
than the man to whom he gives it. But, then, 
this is his sole claim to his position. He is not 
the son of an earl. His father is a Lyons grocer; 
his mother was a pretty milliner. Do you think 
that he shirks the subject when ancestral claims 
turn up in the conversation of his brother-officers ? 
Do you think he hides the paternal olive-jars, and 
stows away the maternal needles? No, my Lord 
Tuppingham; his pride is not yours. He would 
proudly parade the Boulevards, with the grocer on 
one arm and the milliner on the other. I am not 
the panegyrist of his morals—that is, of his rela- 
tions 4enerally with his countrywomen—but he 
never tries to force his way into actresses’ dressing- 
rooms; he never turns up in a drunken row; he 
never plays foul practical jokes; he can always 
remember. He is really and truly a man with a 
profession, and who has passed severe examina- 
tions. Directly you see his lieutenant’s epaulette, 
you know that he is a man of education—that he 
has beaten other men who competed with him for 
his rank. Possibly he was educated at the expense 
of the nation, because he arrived at the threshold 
of St.-Cyr with a sound stock of knowledge. It is 
men like this young lieutenant who have made 
France the first military power upon the earth.” 

This is very pleasantly put, and it is suffi- 
ciently true to be engaging as well as amusing. 
The mistake, to our thinking, lies in the infer- 
ence that these portraits are essential types— 
that the majority of English officers are 
Tuppinghams, the — French officers 
imaginary grocers’ sons. e remember only 
too well the manners and morals of French sub- 
lieutenants. We remember, too, in spite of our 
bad system and our aristocratic preferences, 
that English soldiers have risen to be generals, 
and to marry their daughtersto Prime Ministers. 

Among chapters of which the interest is 
always sufficient to hold the reader, we may 
signalize two as of special attraction,—Chapters 
III. and IV., in which Mr. Jerrold gives a 
brief and popular account of the formation of 
those two splendid arms of the French service 
—the Zouaves and the Chasseurs of Vincennes. 
His little book is timely, and can hardly fail to 
be popular. What a weird tale is that of the 
Marshal St.-Arnaud! 


Ses 





10 performed these offices, And shall any man | 









The Sources of the Nile: being a General Surve: 
of the Basin of that River, and of its Hi 
Streams; with the His of Nilotic Dis- 
covery. By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. (Madden.) 

It is clearly proved by Dr. Beke that previously 

to his three years’ travel in Abyssinia, and the 

publication of his theories respecting the hydro- 


graphy of the Nile, the British, German and 
rench map-makers were simultaneously at 
fault. Three grand Turco- Egyptian expedi- 


tions had taken place, and numerous Europeans 
had visited the higher regions of the immense 
Nilotic Valley; but, although the information 
thus gathered was extensive, and has not since 
been greatly enlarged, it was so ill digested and 
arranged that the geographers of France, Eng- 
land and Germany were at variance. Since 
1846, when Dr. Beke stated the results of his 
researches, other maps have been executed, and 
the position and direction of the Mountains of 
the Moon have, he thinks, been permanently 
fixed. His object at present is to bring to- 
gether, in one compact view, the actual know- 
ledge existing on the subject. It must be noted, 
however, that he accepts without reserve, in 
support of his own hypothesis, the opinions of 
Capt. Burton and Capt. Speke, notwithstanding 
that those travellers have had their critics. But, 
at all events, the main facts of African geo- 
graphy are more evident than formerly. It is 
established that the principal mountain-system 
of Africa extends from north to south instead 
of from east to west. Dr. Beke explains the 
difficulties which have hitherto favoured the 
misapprehensions of Europe. Europeans, he 
remarks, have generally endeavoured to pene- 
trate the mysterious continent from a wrong 
starting-point. They have usually struck 
across the rainless deserts of the north, or the 
pestilential levels of the west, or the endless 
wildernesses of the south, whereas the east 
affords open roads, a healthy climate, abundant 
provinces, and a tractable population. The 
true gates of Africa, therefore, are in the east, 
as the ancients and, in modern times, the Portu- 
guese well knew, and the mystery of ages has 
not even now been dispelled. Viti querere 
caput is still a task of the future. In spite of 
all that has been accomplished, “the basin 
of the Nile is still too imperfectly known to 
allow us to decide even the direction in which 
the basin of the river lies hidden.” The sources 
and springs of the mighty rivers are, as they 
were of old, among the secrets of the earth. 
For more than thirteen hundred geographical 
miles the Nile flows copiously through hot and 
thirsty lands in a single stream; for upwards 
of six hundred miles beyond—or full two thou- 
sand from its source—it receives no affluent on 
its western side; on the east the Atbara, the 
Blue River, and the Telfi, add their tribute. 
Respecting the water-system to the left of the 
main channel, Dr. Beke points out many impor- 
tant uncertainties. It remains to be ascer- 
tained whether the currents of the Khor-el- 
Gash reach either the Atbara or the sea. 
Undoubtedly the almost total annihilation of 
the forests in the upper country has caused 
a vast diminution of water. This disforesting 

rocess may be reckoned among the most signal 
follies of mankind. It may be, for many cen- 
turies, harmless and even beneficial in the west. 
In one year seventeen millions of cubic feet of 
timber were exported from Quebec; but it is 
computed that in the Ottawa forest alone there 
are trees enough to supply the mills of the 
St. Lawrence for six Paes JA years. So also on 
the Euxine coast, and on the northern slopes 
of the mounitains in Asia Minor; but Mesopo- 
tamia has been stripped. Where is the forest 
of Carmel? Where are the famous woods of 
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Peloponnesus? Egypt, fertilized by its great 
river, depends for the abundance of that river 
upon the forests further south, which are gradu- 
ally disappearing. Timber, indeed, is con- 
stantly brought to Alexandria from the Black 
Sea. 

Dr. Beke is very lucid, yet elaborate, in his 
description of the water-system east of the Nile 
and beyond -Khartim, furnishing the sources 
whence the great river, at any rate, obtains a 
large proportion of its supply. The currents 
that find their way, in this region, towards the 
Red Sea are mere winter-brooks of no import- 
ance in geography :— 

‘‘ The table-land of Eastern Africa may, in the 
most general way, be compared to the Indian 
Peninsula ‘and to South America; but with this 
difference. In those two portions of the globe, the 
western Ghauts and the Cordilleras of the Andes 
present their principal acclivities towards the west, 
and thence slope gradually eastwards; whereas the 
African plateau rises abruptly on its eastern side 
and has its western counter-slope towards the 
interior of the continent and the valley of the Nile. 
Another point of difference is that, while the rivers 
which rise near the western edge of the Ghauts 
and of the Andes take their courses eastwards over 
the counter-slopes, at right angles with the water- 
parting, or nearly so, and discharge their waters 
into the ocean; the streams which have their 
sources at the water-parting of Eastern Africa flow 
in a general north-westerly direction, and fall into 
the Nile; which latter river skirts the lengthened 
western counter-slope, in its upper course appear- 
ing to be almost stagnant except during the rains, 
and to consist in the dry season of a series of 
swamps and lakes, rather than to form a continuous 
stream.” 

It is considered as established that, between 
Khartim and Bulak, near Cairo, the Nile 
falls 1,158 feet; but, of course, a part of this is 
to be measured by the drop of the several cata- 
racts. Whence came this prodigious flow has 
been the unanswered question of centuries. 
The problem, we may believe, was never 
submitted to the Sphynx. Lucan wondered 
over it. It is thought to have puzzled Sesostris. 
It took down, so legends say, the pride of 
Cambyses. Every schoolboy remembers how 
it vexed the soul of Strabo, and stimulated the 
ingenuity of Herodotus. We have discovered 
a good many things since those members of the 
universal Geographical Society flourished, but 
not the fountain-head of the Nile. Indeed, as 
Dr. Beke says,— 

“We are far from being acquainted with ali 
that the ancients knew on this subject, and must 
content ourselves with the examination of that 
portion, probably a very small one, of their know- 
ledge which has been handed down to us.” 

His criticism of Ptolemy is interesting; but 
we cannot tolerate even on the part of a writer 
with Dr. Beke’s pretensions so flippant a notice 
of Mr. Cooley’s erudite and admirable inter- 
pretations of Ptolemy. Mr. Cooley has rather 
developed than changed his views; and Dr. 
Beke’s own admissions ought to have sug- 
gested to him that, where so many doubts exist, 

essing may be dangerous, but dogmatism 
is inexcusable. He remarks :— 

‘With Ptolemy and his age the knowledge of 
the Upper Nile reached its culminating point, 
from which the relapse into almost total ignorance 
was most rapid. In little more than a century 
after that geographer flourished, the condition to 
which the Valley of the Nile was brought by bar- 
barous invasion, rebellion and anarchy, was such, 
that the whole country watered by the Nile above 
Elephantine was abandoned to the savage tribes of 
the south. Afterwards, with the fall of the Roman 
Empire, came the dark ages. Since the Greek 
geographer wrote his celebrated description of the 
sources of the Nile in the Mountains of the Moon, 
seventeen centuries have had to elapse before the 
civilized world has again become sufficiently ac- 


quainted with the Basin of the Nile to allow the 
accuracy of that description to be demonstrated.” 

As for “ demonstration” we are still waiting 
for it. To what does the summing-up of Dr. 
Beke amount ?— 

‘Tt has been shown that the Bahr-el-Ghazal or 
Keilak has branches from the south, together with 
others from the west and north-west. From what 
we know of the limits of the basin of the Nile in 
those directions, there is, however, scarcely room to 
expect that any river of greater size than the 
Sobat or the Tubiri will be found to the west of the 
latter ; still the question cannot at all be looked on 
as settled. There are reports of a great lake said 
to be situate in the west of the Fandongo country, 
which lake M. Brun-Rollet lays down conjecturally 
on the equator and between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth meridians east of Paris. If Nyanza 
be the head of the Tubiri, Tanganyika might per- 
haps be made to correspond with M. Brun-Rollet’s 
western lake. But if the Tubiri, with the Komberat 
and Fandongo mountains, should have to be carried 
westward to about the meridian of Tanganyika, we 
must look for a third lake, the position of which 
would be relatively about as much to the north- 
west of Tanganyika as Nyanza is to the north-east ; 
and it really seems that such a lake would answer 
far better than Nyanza to Lopez’s description of 
the second lake of the Nile, cited in page 110 of 
the present work. It is, however, of little avail to 
reason on insufficient data. This alone is certain— 


that all the head-streams of the Nile must be- 


thoroughly explored before it would be in our 
power finally and irrevocably to decide which 
among them is entitled to the designation of the 
Source of the Nile. Till then we must remain con- 
tent to own, with the poet— 

Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulli, 

Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre.” 
Thus, the book begins and ends with an 
ambiguity, and Lucan still may say, “Thou, 
Nile, art undiscovered.” Dr. Beke’s work, as 
a general review of research and discovery in 
connexion with the celebrated African river, 
is of high value. We can only wish it had 
been less controversial. What if the mystery 
remains unrevealed until the Table of Emerald, 
under the great Pyramid, be found and deci- 
phered by a hieroglyphist less sceptical than 
M. de Pauew and less conscientious than Dr. 
Beke! ‘ 





A Search into the History of the Publication 
of Pope's Letters. 


THE LETTERS OF MR. POPE, 1735. 


Pore, as we have shown, denounced the pub- 
lishers, and asserted by advertisement (April 4) 
that some of the letters could only have been 
procured “from his own library, or that of a 
noble Lord.” How obtained Pope was pro- 
fessedly so ignorant, that he offered a reward of 
twenty guineas if P. T. or R. Smythe, who had, 
he said, in combination with Curll, printed 
these letters, would discover to him the whole 
of this affair. On this, either P. T. or R. Smythe 
came forward, and gave not only Pope but 
the public the benefit of confession, by pub- 
lishing ‘ A Narrative of the Method by which 
Mr. Pope’s Letters have been procured.’ On 
this “ Narrative” Curll commented; and pub- 
lished, in illustration, the letters which had 
passed between them, from which letters it 
appears, as before noticed, that P. T.’s friend, 
who had furnished the copy of the letters, and 
had been “concerned with a noble Lord (a friend 
of Mr. Pope’s) in handing to the press his letters 
to Wycherley, got some copies over and above. 
This accident first put into his head the thought 
of collecting more.” Now the reader is already 
aware that the noble Lord—Lord Oxford—had 
nothing whatever to do with handing to the 
press the Wycherley Letters ; but the falsehood 
agrees with what Pope had “made the Pub- 





lishers say” in the Preface to the Wycherley 





Letters six years before—with what he had saig 
in his advertisement—with what was said ip 
the “ Narrative.” The public were there told 
that, after the publication of the Cromwell 
Letters,— 

‘Some of his [Pope’s] friends advised him to print 
a Collection himself to prevent a worse; but this 
he would by no means agree to. However, ag 
some of the Letters served to revive several 
Scenes of Friendship, and others to clear the Truth 
of Facts in which he had been misrepresented by 
the common Scribblers, he was induced to preserve 
a few of his own Letters, as well as of his Friends, 
These, as I have been told, he inserted in Two 
Books, some Originals, others Copies, with a fey 
Notes and Extracts here and there added. In the 
same Books he caused to be copied some small 
Pieces in Verse and Prose, either of his own or hig 
Correspondents ; which, though not finished enough 
for the Public, were such as the Partiality of 
Friend would be sorry to be deprived of. To this 
purpose an Amanuensis or two were employed by 
Mr. Pope when the Books were in the Country, 
and by the Earl of Ozford when they were in Town, 
It happened soon after that the Posthumous 
Works of Mr. Wycherley were published, in such 
a Manner as could no way increase the Reputation 
of that Gentleman, who had been Mr. Pope's first 
Correspondent and Friend; and several of these 
Letters so fully showed the State of the Case, that 
it was thought but a Justice to Mr. Wycherley’s 
Memory to print a few to discredit that Imposition, 
These were accordingly transcribed for the Press 
from the Manuscript Books above mentioned.” 

This “ Narrative” the public were led to 
believe was a mere anonymous publication—a 
consequence, Pope said, of a quarrel among the 
rogues. But its accuracy was never questioned 
—no, not even in the Preface to the Quarto; 
indeed, the explanation there given is occ 
sionally in the very words of the “ Narrative” 
Pope, in fact, never denied the truth of the 
“Narrative,” and he took the benefit of it for 
some eighteen months—indeed, for ever. After 
all, the Preface to the Quarto—an edition for 
which Pope received subscriptions—is itself 
anonymous, the responsibilities for which it 
would be difficult to fix on any one; for it is 
sometimes written in the first person singular, 
at others in the first person plural,—sometimes 
apparently by the author, at others by the 
booksellers. We must, therefore, trace out the 
history of this edition of 1735. It is of interest, 
not merely for its own curious revelations, but 
from the fact that many of the letters which, 
from Warburton to Roscoe, have always been 
published as Pope’s letters, rest on no other 
authority. 

From the “ Narrative,” and Curll’s Initial 
Correspondence we learn, as the starting-point 
of this strange history, that in March, 1733, 
some person, signing himself E. P., opened a 
correspondence with Curll by sending him 
anecdotes about Pope for a memoir, which 
Curll had announced his intention of publishing. 
On the 11th of October, 1733, P. T. sent more 
anecdotes, and though P. T. professed to be out 
of humour with Pope for some personal neglect, 
these anecdotes were of a character so flattering 
to Pope’s vanity, that Pope himself subse 
quently adopted and published them, in sub 
stance as a note to the Epistle to Arbuthnot. 
The next month, November, 1733, P. T. wrote 

in to Curll and informed him :— 

“there have lately fallen into my hands a large 
collection of his [Pope’s] letters from the former 
part of his days till the year 1727, which being 
more considerable than any yet seen, and opening 
very many scenes new to the world, will alone 
make a perfect and the most authentic life and 
memoirs of him that could be. To shew you my 
sincerity and determinate resolution of assisti 

you herein, I will give you an advertisement whi 

you may publish, if you please, forthwith, and oD 
your so doing the letters shall be sent to you. 
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They will make a four or five shilling book; yet 
] expect no more than what will barely pay a 
transcriber, that the originals may be preserved 
jn mine or your hands to vouch the truth of them.” 

This advertisement Curll did not publish, 
gnd the correspondence therefore closed. It 
js important to observe that this advertisement 
not merely announced the publication of Pope’s 
letters, but concluded with an important “N.B. 
The originals will be shewn at E. Curll’s when 
the book is published” —a condition which 
P.T. could not have complied with,—unless 
p, T. were Alexander Pope; for, as Pope 
declared, the original letters remained long 
after (in 1735) in his own possession. Such 
an announcement, therefore, must have been 
solely intended to damage Curll. Curll mani- 
festly could not publish, for he had neither 
copies nor originals of Pope’s letters. But, on 
the mere issue of such an advertisement, would 
not Pope’s friends have done what they did 
when the publication of the Cromwell Letters 
was announced—have advised Pope forthwith 
“to print a collection himself to prevent a 
worse” ? We shall see how this, as a proba- 
bility, works out in the progress of events. 

Curll, as we learn from the “ Narrative,” had 
about him certain “ Sifters” who were employed 
to discover his secrets. It is not improbable 
that the persons so employed would, on occa- 
sion, be suggesters. We, however, only know 
that eighteen months after all communication 
between Curll and P. T. had ceased, Curll 
thought, or it was suggested to him, that his 
difference with Pope “ had continued much too 
long, being almost eight years,” and he, there- 
fore, wrote to Pope to that effect, and in proof 
of his good faith and good feeling, he told 
Pope of the offer which had been made to him 
eighteen months before, and inclosed the ad- 
vertisement which P. T. had sent for insertion 
in the newspapers. 

All communication, be it remembered, 
between P. T. and Curll had long ceased. 
Curll had no letters of Pope’s, either originals 
or copies—he had no means of publishing any 
of Pope’s letters—no means of even communi- 
cating with P.T. Had Pope, therefore, thrown 
Curll’s letter into the fire, or replied after the 
usual fashion, the public would not have known 
that any one had, or even pretended to have, 
“a large collection of Pope’s letters.” Pope, 
however, replied to Curll’s letter by public 
advertisement! All, therefore, that followed 
was consequent upon Pope’s own act. The 
advertisement itself is so important as to be of 
necessity reproduced here :— 

“ Whereas E. C., Bookseller, has written to Mr. 
P. pretending that a person, the Initials of whose 
Name are P. T., hath offered him to print a large 
Collection of the said Mr. P——’s letters, to which 
E. C. requires an Answer. This is to certify that 
Mr. having never had, nor intending ever 
to have any private Correspondence with E. C. 
gives his Answer in this Manner. That he knows 
no such Person as P. T.; that he thinks no Man 
has any such Collection; that he believes the whole 
a Forgery, and shall not trouble himself about it.” 

No one reading this advertisement could 
doubt that Curll had threatened Pope to pub- 
lish a large collection of Pope’s letters—whereas 
Curll had only informed him that some person, 
not known to Curll, had contemplated such a 
publication some eighteen months before, with 
which Curll had refused to be concerned, and 
Curll had now furnished Pope with the possible 
means of detecting the party, and thereb 
regaining possession of the manuscripts, if vo 
manuscripts really existed. It is strange, too, 
that reading, or affecting to read, Curll’s letter 
as an announcement of a forthcoming publica- 
tion, Pope concludes not with informing all 
parties concerned that he will assuredly pro- 





secute them; but that he “shall not trouble 
himself about it”—a sort of licence and autho- 
rity to do as they pleased. 

There are other statements in this advertise- 
ment still more strange when interpreted by 
events. Pope therein tells us that P. T. “hath 
offered him [Curll] to print” this collection of 
letters. The expression may be equivocal ; 
but read literally, it means that P. T. had offered 
to print—to get printed—to deliver printed 
copies to Curll; whereas P. T. had made no 
such. offer—no offer that could be so inter- 
preted. His words are:— 

‘*T expect no more than will barely pay a tran- 
scriber, that the originals may be preserved in 
mine or in your hands, to vouch for the truth of 
them.” 

In what could have originated the equivocal 
statement in Pope’s advertisement, except in 
the knowledge of a fact, not known to Curll, 
that P. T. had already printed the collection? 
Since 1733, when P. T. had offered to get the 
copies transcribed, he had, it subsequently 
appeared, printed the whole, and was just now 
in want of a publisher. Respectable booksellers 
would not embark in so questionable a pro- 
ceeding as to publish a man’s letters—not only 
without his consent, but in defiance of him and 
of the law. They might object, as Curll did in 
1733, and as Lintot did in 1735, “to deal with 
a nameless agent.” P. T., therefore, was in 
search of a Curll and something more—a Curll 
whose courtesies had been flung back in his 
face—who had been denounced and insulted 
by public advertisement—and he must find 
him, too, at a particular moment of time. 

Pope’s denunciatory advertisement, we are 
told in the “Narrative,” appeared in the Daily 
Post Boy of the 4th of April, and “Curll 
returned an impertinent answer in the same 
paper the next day.” This is true, but not the 
whole truth ; although the question is not mate- 
rially affected by the difference. Pope’s adver- 
tisement first appeared in the Grub Street 
Journal of the 3rd of April; and there can be 
little doubt that had Curll been left to himself, 
he would have replied by advertisement, and 
would have told the plain truth—would have 
denied any combination with P. T. or any other 
person—denied that he had threatened to pub- 
lish a Collection of Pope’s Letters, or had any 
thought or intention, or even the power, of 
doing so. After the ee of such a letter 
from Curll, there would have been no pretext 
on which the most obliging of friends could 
suggest to Pope a publication of his own letters 
“to prevent a worse.” It was necessary, there- 
fore, that immediate communication should 
be had with Curll—that some influence, good 
or bad, should be exercised over him. By 
strange accident, no sooner had Pope’s adver- 
tisement appeared than it was seen by P. T.— 
P. T. must have written—did write—instantly 
to the angry Curll, with the intelligence that 
since the treaty of 1733 had been broken off, 
he had been persuaded to print the letters; 
and though, of course, a little indignant with 
Curll for having “betrayed him” to “Squire 
Pope,” yet, as he himself was a good-tempered, 
placable man, he would still give Curll the pre- 
ference as publisher, if he would pay the cost 
of paper and print, and allow him handsomely 
for the copy. Revenge is sweet. P. T. was 
heartily welcomed, and on the morning of the 
5th of April out came Curll’s advertisement. 
Curll had not on this occasion received a copy 
of the advertisement which he was to insert, 
and was therefore under the necessity of so 
La ey his advertisement that it should 
reply to Pope; and he now promised, on the 


authority of P. T. of 1733, that the originals of 
the collection should be exhibited “in Mr. P.’s 





own hand,” “when printed.” All this and 
the negotiation took place in one day, accord- 
ing to the “Narrative”—in two days at the 
utmost. Pope’s advertisement appeared on the 
3rd and 4th, and Curll’s on the 5th; and in 
that short interval, by the intervention of 
P. T., Curll’s policy, and, as he thought, his 
powers of revenge, were changed. 

It is a strong circumstance in favour of the 
conjecture that the statement—P. T. had 
“ offered to print ”—originated in a knowledge 
of the fact that P. T. had already printed, that 
P. T’s immediate offer to Curll was of 650 
copies—reduced to 600 copies on the 10th of 
May—“each book to contain 380 pages octavo”; 
and when the book was published, it was found 
to contain 378 pages, and, including the bastard 
title of the first volume, not included in the 
pagination, exactly 380; and it had been pro- 
posed by P. T. that Curll should print the 
title-page himself. The negotiation now hurried 
on. Curll was impatient, and P. T. was im- 
patient ; but Curll was impatient for the copies, 
whereas P. T., as in 1733, was impatient only 
to get Curll committed by an advertisement as 
to the actual contents of the volume, before he, 
Curll, had an opportunity of verifying its accu- 
racy. But Curll was cautious; accordingly, a 
short, squat man in a clergyman’s gown— 
clergymen then commonly wore their gowns— 
called at Curll’s house between nine and ten 
at night, and showed him “a book in sheets, 
almost finished, and about a dozen original 
letters, and promised me the whole at our next 
meeting.” “That Curll gave a true account 
of the transaction,” says Dr. Johnson, “it is 
reasonable to believe, because no falsehood was 
ever detected.” There is, indeed, no reason 
to doubt the truth of Curll’s statement. All 
he said, and all he wrote on the subject, was 
consistent, and, though cavilled at and de- 
nounced, was not disproved. He knew Pope's 
handwriting well—he had the originals of the 
Cromwell Letters still in his possession. Where, 
then, did the originals shown to Curll come 
from? They were avowedly in Pope’s possession 
long after. But they must have been out of 
his possession and doing service on that 
memorable evening. 

Still Curll remained silent. His advertise- 
ment had been merely vague and threatening, 
and it is evident that he would not commit 
himself by assertions as to the contents of the 
volume until he had copies of the work in his 
possession. P. T. and R.&. still continue to 
urge forward— get the titles printed with ‘all 
expedition ”—the letters must come out “ forth- 
with,” but always with the same cuckoo ques- 
tioning—“ Why do you not advertise?” Still 
no advertisement appeared. A few copies of 
the work were, therefore, delivered to Curll, 
and then, on the morning of the 12th of May, 
the advertisement appeared, announcing the 
publication “This day.” On “this day” Curll 
had been promised two hundred more copies. 
About one o’clock Smythe sent for him to the 
Standard Tavern in Leicester Fields. ‘“ We 
had not been together half an hour,” says Curll, 
“before two porters brought to the tavern five 
bundles of books upon a horse, which R. 8. 
told me came by water. He ordered the por- 
ters to carry them to my house, and my wife 
took them in.” 

Curll’s advertisement, drawn out, as he said, 
by instructions of P. T., had announced among 
other letters some from certain “Lords.” The 
publication of the letters of “Lords” was, it 
appeared, a breach of privilege, and the adver- 
tisement had been brought under notice in the 
House of Lords on the morning of its appear- 
ance, the 12th, the very morning R. Smythe 
had arranged to deliver copies. The copies, the 
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horse-load, sent forward from Leicester Fields 
to Curll’s house, must have arrived there about 
two o'clock, and so soon as received by Mrs. 
Curll, and before a single bale had been opened, 
the whole were seized by messengers from the 
House of Lords, and Curll was summoned to 
attend the House the next day. It is a fact 
which must not be overlooked, that had the 
messenger entered Curll’s house one half hour 
earlier, there would not have been a single 
copy on the premises; for Curll had received 
but fifty copies, and had sold them all, as he 
stated in his examination. 

It is a proof of the electric speed with which 
everything became known in relation to these 
proceedings, that Curll’s advertisement an- 
nouncing among the contents of the volume 
the letters of “Lords” was published on the 
morning of the 12th, that on the morning 
of the 12th it was read and denounced 
in the House of Lords, the debate on the sub- 
ject was over, the Usher of the Black Rod had 
been ordered to seize the impressions of the 
book, and the copies had been seized all before 
two o'clock on the 12th. P. T. was instantly 
informed of everything, and R. Smythe knew 
of the seizure the very same day, for the next 


sequent on the seizure, and instructed him as 
to what he should tell the “ Lords” :— 


“Whatever questions the Lords ask you will 
answer no more than thus: that you had the Letters 
from different Hands, some of which you paid for; 
that you printed these, as you did Mr. Cromwell's 
before, without Mr. Pope’s ever gainsaying it ; 
that as to the originals many you can show now, and 
the rest you can very speedily.” 

Fortunately for Curll he did not attend to 
instructions, but told the exact truth; and as 
there were no letters from “Lords” in the 
volumes seized, and as he did not pretend that 
he had any in his possession, he was dismissed, 
and the seized copies ordered by the Committee, 
at its adjourned meeting, the 15th, to be 
returned. 

In the advertisement published by Curll, 
and, as he said, copied from one shown to him 
for the purpose of being copied—in conformity 
with the instructions of 1733—and on the 
strength of the dozen original letters which he 
had seen, and the promise of all, Curll had 
ventured to say that the original MSS. might 
be seen at his house. Smythe had instructed 
Curll to tell the “Lords” “that as to the 
originals many you can show now, and the rest 
you can very speedily;” and yet Smythe now 
tells him :— 

“Tt is well that an accident hinders you at 
present from the originals, which now they would 
seize. P.T. thinks it was indiscreet to advertise 
the originals so very quick as the first Day, until 
you actually had them, which by his own falling 
ill he could not come at so soon in the place where 
hey lay.” 

No doubt Curll himself began to think that 
he had acted indiscreetly, for already P. T. 
was ill, and could not “come at” the originals; 
and within a few days he was so dissatisfied 
with Curll that it was doubtful to Smythe 
whether he ever would send the originals; and, 
of course, he never did. 

It was professedly of the utmost consequence 
to P. T. and R. Smythe that Pope should not 
ee a line of their correspondence with Curll:— 

“The Clergyman you saw will bring you the 
books, to whom I insist you will deliver my former 
letters concerning Mr. Pope, whom I must be con- 
cealed from ; and he tells me you had written an 
advertisement of Mr. Pope’s life, in which if you 
insert any one circumstance of what I told you in a 





turning them therefore.” 


an edition of Pope’s Letters, which edition 


Curll. 


be speedily printed.” 


edition of these Letters published in 1737. 





| have published,” the authenticity of not one 
single letter is denied or questioned ! 


lications given in the Preface to the Quarto 


tended any other man. Pope prepared the 
correspondence ; Pope selected the letters 
worthy of publication, and destroyed the re- 
mainder; Pope wrote notes; Pope inserted 


all, and published all, and so strictly in con- 
formity with his intentions and wishes, that 
when he published his own Quarto in 1737, he 
left the wrong addresses, the false dates, and 
the “cooking” untouched, of the large extent 
and of the significant character of which we 
have already adduced proof [No. 1393]. The 
omissions, indeed, in the Quarto made the col- 
lections less to Pope’s taste than the surrep- 
titious edition, for he secretly, but immedi- 
ately, in 1737, reproduced the whole through 
the agency of Cooper. The following is from 
an advertisement in the Daily Post of the 
7th of June, 1737 :— 


‘This day is published, price 6s. (Beautifully 
printed in the same Letter with his other Works). 
* * Letters of Mr. Pope, &c, In this Impression 
are contained all the Letters of the Author's own 
Edition, exactly printed from thence, with all that 
are genuine from the other impressions, more 
correct, and several never before published.” 


Pope left a copy of this edition, as we must 
believe, to his literary executor, Warburton, 
who had implicit faith in its accuracy, and 
therefore introduced all the letters from the 
surreptitious editions into his own—introduced 
even the Notes, and affixed “ P.” as the initial 
of the writer—and they have ever since been 
republished without one word of caution. 

Curll, it is obvious, had no more to do with 
the publication than any other bookseller who 
sold it ; but Curll was a man of doubtful repu- 
tation, easily played upon, who had long been 
at open variance with Pope ; and it was of the 
utmost importance to keep the public on a 





private Letter I shall be discovered, and exposed to 


wrong scent, Nothing but stolen copies, and 








his Resentment. I insist, on your honor, in re- 


So wrote P. T. Yet all the dangerous and 
damaging letters were no sooner received from 
Curll than they, or copies, were in the posses-| addressed to Pope’s old Catholic friends, the 
sion of Cooper, the bookseller, and within the 
power of Pope, for Cooper was at this moment 
in friendly relations with Pope; he was not 
only the publisher of the “ Narrative,” but of 


though it appeared to be but another surrep- 
titious edition, was, we know, at least “con- 
nived at” by Pope, as he was forced to ac- 
knowledge to his legal adviser, Fortescue, when 
Cooper was threatened with a prosecution by 
The last letter of Smythe to Curll is 
dated the 17th of May, and on the 24th it was 
announced that, “the Clergyman concerned 
with P. T. and Edmund Curll to publish 
Mr. Pope’s Letters hath discovered the whole 
transaction, and a Narrative of the same will 


We come now to the Preface to the Quarto 


It would be difficult—indeed impossible—if 
Pope desired to evade responsibility, to fix the 
statements in that Preface on him. It is equally 
morning he condoled with Curll, told him of | difficult to separate what is said in it in relation 
the active measures which had been taken con- | to the publication of 1735, from what is said 
| of, or may be applied to, the publication of the 
| Cromwell Letters of 1726, the Wycherley Letters, 

the letters published in the second and sub- 
sequent volumes by Curll of what he called 
| Pope’s Correspondence; but notwithstanding 
| the vague talk, on this and other occasions, about 
and | letters which “no man of common sense would 


If we might rely on the account of the pub- 


edition, 1737, no such good fortune ever at- 


bits of poetry; somebody then stole copies of 


ignorant surreptitious editions could explain tg 
correspondents, still living, the misdirectien 
and mutilation of their letters. In proof, no 
one letter in the whole collection of 1735 was 


Carylls, who had contributed so many: the 
nearest approach to the name was, “ 
J.C. Esq.,” “To Mr. C—,” “To the Hon. —* 
and half-a-dozen “To the Hon. J. C. Esq,” 
»| which, of course, the public interpreted, ag 
Roscoe did, tomean “The Hon. James Craggs” 
and the more naturally, as one of the letters 
was formally addressed “To the Hon. James 
Craggs, Esq.,” although Craggs never was “the 
Honorable,” and Caryll’s pretensions to the 
courtesy were unknown, except to a few Catho- 
lics and Jacobites. Others of the Caryll letters 
were on publication addressed, as will appear 
in the forthcoming edition, to Addison, to 
Congreve, to Steele, to Trumball, and like 
distinguished persons. Yet Caryll, though ill 
and seventy years of age, was still living. 

Pope, however, promised what might be 
considered a remedy for these wrongs, an 
edition of his own, “with all convenient speed”; 
but though speed was, under circumstances, 
essential, there was no movement towards a 
publication until after his friend, Caryll, was 
dead and buried, 17th of April, 1736. Then, 
indeed, and within a fortnight, Pope wrote to 
Allen of Bath—“TI have yet heard little of the 
subscriptions” —subscriptions, says Warburton, 
for his own edition of the Letters. Not a letter 
afterwards without reference to this subject, 
On June the 5th, Pope announces that he “ will 
publish in the News next winter the Proposals.” 
On the 14th of September, 1736, he wrote to 
Slingsby Bethel—“If any subscribers to my 
Prose Works [the Letters] have fallen in your 
way (of which Mr. [Hugh] Bethel lately sent 
me his list) be pleased to tell me.” But he did 
not wait either for winter or for the publication 
of the Proposals; for on the 6th of November 
he announces to Allen that the work is “ three 
quarters printed.” 

Let us now consider what apparent security 
we have for the authenticity of the letters so 
published. So far as the Wycherley and Crom- 
well Letters are concerned we have discussed 
the question. But the depositing of the 
Wycherley Letters in Lord Oxford’s library 
was merely an incident—urgent because those 
letters were to be immediately published. 
Pope’s request, however, was general. On Sept. 
the 15th, 1729, he asked for leave to deposit 
“some original papers and letters both of my 
own and some of my friends.” The Wycherle 
Letters, or copies, were said to be ready, an 
we will assume deposited; but Pope adds :— 
“As the rest of the work that I told you of 
(that of collecting the papers and letters of many 
other correspondents) advances now to some bulk, 
I think more and more of it as finding what a 
number of facts they will settle the truth of, both 
relating to history and criticism, and points of 
private life and character of the eminent men of 
my time. And really, my Lord, I am in hopes 
that I shall in this make you no disagreeable and 
invaluable present to your Manuscript Library.” 


Here, then, we have proof that at the time 
P. T.’s friend was professedly “concerned with 
a noble Lord (a friend of Mr. Pope’s) in hand- 
ing to the press his letters to Mr. Wycherley,” 
by which means he obtained possession of the 
letters or copies of the letters published in 1735, 
the noble Lord had not possession of—had not 
even seen “the rest of the work ”—the general 
correspondence. Let us, however, assume for 
a moment the truth of the assertions in the 
“Narrative.” It is obvious that P. T.’s friends 
could not in 1729 have obtained either letters 
or copies of letters written later than.1729, and 
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+ the volume contains four letters of a later 
te; and one, the letter from Arbuthnot, of 
July the 17th, 1734. As Arbuthnot only died 
on the 27th of February, 1735, the insertion of 
this letter must have been decided on. at the 
last moment—so late, indeed, that Pope had 
not time to write, or had not, perhaps, thought 
of the admirable answer which he could write, 
and which answer, therefore, first appeared in 
the Quarto of 1737 :—the answer which he did 
write will appear in Mr. Murray’s edition. 

When the general correspondence was depo- 
sited in the Harley Library, we know not—of 
what it consisted, we know not. From the first 
letter to Oxford we ought to infer that it was 
made up of “original papers and letters”; but 
the “Narrative” says “some originals, some 
copies,” and in the Quarto we are informed 
that Mr. Pope “lay’d by the originals, * * and 
caused a copy to be taken to deposit in the 
library of a noble friend.” This is confirmed 
by a letter from Pope to Lord Oxford, of March 
3, 1734-5—a very important letter; for it is 

roof that, whether originals or copies had 
oe deposited, they were that day asked for, 
and removed from his Lordship’s custody, and 
never, we have reason to believe, returned :— 

“Twitnam, March 3, 1734-5. I beg your Lord- 
ship to give the bearer, my waterman, the bound 
book of copies of letters, which I want to inspect 
for a day or two.” 

In that same month, the “Sifters,” as we 
believe, commenced - their operations. Curll 
was persuaded to attempt—certainly did 
attempt—a reconciliation. Pope denounced 
him by public advertisement—P. T. came to 
the rescue, and, within two months, these 
letters were published! The inference is 
obvious; but what we desire to impress on 
the reader is that if Pope, even from the first, 
meant to act honestly, why did he not, accord- 
ing to his declared intention, deposit the ori- 
ginals of these letters in Lord Oxford’s Library; 
why did he destroy the originals, or, in his 
own phrase, lay them by so carefully that no 
one ever saw them, and not one has ever been 
found? If the “copies” were truthful, why, 
when the originals were professedly in his own 
hands, apply to Lord Oxford, and remove those 
copies from his library? and by what chance, 
or under what circumstances, should he want 
to inspect those copies “ for a day or two,” just 
when some unknown and never known person 
had the intention and the means, and was 
about to publish them? and why did he not 
return those copies which it was essential to 
his honour and the vindication of his character, 
if the publication were as false and objection- 
able as he led the public to believe, should be 
available for reference and in proof? 

In another letter of the 17th of June, 1735, 
Pope asked for the last fragment of the sacred 
deposit which, we are told, was to settle the 
truth of so many facts relating to history and 
criticism, and the characters of eminent men. 

‘*T recollect that your Lordship has still in your 
custody the brouillons of verses, and some letters of 
Wycherley I think, in a red leather case with your 
arms upon it. I beg also that I may have it.” 

By what agents Pope carried on his negotia- 
tions with Curll may never be known. Dr. 
Johnson said, that “ James Worsdale, a painter, 
who was employed in clandestine negotiations, 
but whose veracity was very doubtful, declared 
that he was the messenger whocarried, by Pope’s 
direction, the books to Curll,” in other words, 
that he was the R. Smythe of the “ Narrative.” 
Dr. Johnson’s objection to Worsdale’s evidence 
is of no more force than it would be against 
the like evidence of any other person. That 
the agent employed was a disreputable fellow 
is proved by his being engaged in such a trans- 





action ; and certainly no man who had a regard 
for truth would have played a part of which 
falsehood was the very element and life. 
The character of Worsdale seems to 
strengthen the probabilities of his being the 
party. Worsdale, though passing as a colour- 
grinder’s son, is said by some of his contem- 
poraries to have boasted that he was the 
natural son of Sir Godfrey Kneller. Walpole 
says that he was a pupil of Kneller’s, and mar- 
ried Kneller’s wife’s niece without their consent. 
In either case, he would have been well known 
to Pope: and if an aneedote told by Horace Wal- 
pole, who also knew Worsdale, be true, he painted 
for Pope half-a-dozen copies of a portrait of 
Atterbury, which Pope gave to different friends. 
As this would probably have been after Atter- 
bury’s death,—1732—it brings Pope and Wors- 
dale into close connexion about the time of 
the surreptitious printing and publication of the 
Letters. Worsdale, an artist by education, was 
an actor by choice, and although he occasionally 
followed his profession, he really lived as a 
dramatic author and actor. Foote thought 
highly of him as an actor, selected him to play 
Lady Pentweazle in his comedy of ‘ Taste,’ and 
made him a present of the piece and the profits. 
‘The Memoirs of Mrs. Pilkington, —Swift’s Mrs. 
Pilkington, who appears to have lived, or, as 
she gives us to believe, starved, with Worsdale 
—is full of disreputable anecdotes about him. 
Dr. Johnson speaks of him as a man “ employed 
in clandestine negotiations.” This is true; 
negotiations and personations from which hon- 
est men shrink instinctively were the delight 
of his life. One remarkable instance of per- 
sonation runs so exactly parallel to this with 
Curll that it tends strongly to confirm Wors- 
dale’s statement. When an attempt was made 
to extort money from the Hon. Edward Wal- 
pole, the second son of the first Earl of Orford, 
it was thought to be good policy to get some 
one to introduce himself to the conspirators, and 
to the required extent to become a conspirator, 
that they might obtain evidence against the 
ee and Worsdale was the man selected. 
orsdale passed among them as “ Counsellor 
Johnson,” and soon brought the plot to a close 
—apprehended the parties, who were forthwith 
tried and convicted; and Worsdale, we are 
told, in giving evidence “acted with so much 
life and spirit the several parts he had per- 
formed during the time of sifting out the 
mystery, as gave no small diversion to the 
Court.” 

This shows that Worsdale was the very man 
for Pope’s purpose, and that Worsdale’s friends 
knew it, and knew him to be unscrupulous. 
But we have not only Worsdale’s acknowledg- 
ment, as mentioned by Johnson, but as con- 
firmed by Faulkner, the Dublin printer, who 
told Dr. Birch :— 

“Worsdale the painter was employed by Pope 
to go to Curll in the habit of a clergyman and sell 
him the printed copies of his letters.” 

This, it is probable, Faulkner had direct from 
Worsdale, for Worsdale was, at one time, an 
actor at the Dublin theatre, while Faulkner 
was proprietor and printer of a Dublin news- 


paper. 


It may be well briefly to show the order of 
publication of these several editions of 1735, 
and how they may be distinguished. 

The “horse-load” delivered to Curll on the 
12th of May were all imperfect, and wanted, 

enerally, the letters to Jervas, Digby, Ed. 
lount, and Dr. Arbuthnot. This we call the 
Roberts of 1735, because the name of Roberts, 
as publisher, appears in the only copy we 
have seen; but as the “horse-load” were 











delivered to and paid for by Curll, and as 





Curll, and Roberts, and Burleigh, and book- 
sellers of that class, often speculated together, 
each printing his own title-page, it is possible 
that copies of this imperfect edition may be 
found with other names to it; but the pro- 
babilities are, that so soon as the market was 
fully supplied, these imperfect copies were 
destroyed as waste paper. 

The edition “ Printed and sold by the Book- 
sellers of London and Westminster” is the 
genuine P. T. or Pope edition. As, moreover, 
the number of copies delivered to Curll—from 
240 to 300—went far to exhaust the Wycherley 
supply of 1729, it soon became necessary to 
reprint the Wycherley Letters. This was done 
while the remainder of the volume was still in 
type; and copies of this second issue may be 
thus known. The first issue had a notice of 
errata, which does not appear in the second; but 
all the errata pointed out and existing in the 
Wycherley of the first issue—the Wycherley of 
1729—are corrected in the second issue ; but 
the errata of the remaining part of the volume 
are not corrected. This reprinting of the 
Wycherley Letters enforced a change in the 
pagination, which differs throughout. 

All the copies we have seen with Curll’s name 
as publisher, are reprints from the second issue 
of the edition “printed for the Booksellers,” 
and, indeed, Curll first announced his intention 
to reprint in his letter to the “Lords,” of the 
22nd of May. 





Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History. 
By Cornwall Simeon. (Macmillan & Co.) 
As the results of large experience, simply but 
skilfully told, this volume is a pleasing addition 
to the very agreeable department of literature 
to which it especially belongs. They who 
love angling, who delight in researches con- 
nected with natural history, and pursue both 
as sweeteners rather than the exclusive objects 
of life, are men to be envied. This love and 
this delight, so pursued, exercise healthy in- 
fluences, not only over character, but over the 
very aspect and bearing of a man. They 
render him patient of temper, and they endow 
him with the inward feeling and the outward 
look of content. A man’s vocation is often to 
be traced in his carriage and demeanour: where 
such vocation is likely to stamp these less 
agreeably than distinctly, the marks may 
be effaced by honest devotion to wholesome 
relaxation. One of the most dignified men we 
ever beheld was a poor north-country weaver, 
who, albeit worn, and bent, and exhausted, by 
long hours at the loom, effaced the degrading 
traces of hard and honest labour by spending 
every spare hour abroad in the fields and by 
the floods, angling where he might, and eagerl 
studying God’s works where he would,—beneat 

heaven’s canopy. 

But there are many who have not the leisure, 
some who lack the power, a few who possess 
not the inclination to be up, out, and doing, 
where Nature is busiest and grandest. To 
them is awarded, in volumes like this, a reflex 
of the enjoyment earned by those whose ex- 
periences they register. hereby, the man 
who has “had his day” may, in memory, go 
over its old gladness, brightness, and happy 
weariness, — prelude to more gladness and 
brightness to come. Therein, too, they who 
have never had occasion to watch the streams, 
or read the history of God’s greatness as it is 
revealed in the teeming life about them, may 
find compensation for seasons which they have 
wasted or knew not how to profit by. To both 
these classes, Mr. Simeon’s book recommends 
itself. It abounds in all details connected with 
Halieutics ; and the added notes on Natural 
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History indicate that the author, like good old 
Walton, allowed his head to work and his eye 
to observe, while his hand held the rod. A 
few extracts will furnish a satisfactory sample 
of the uses of the book and the merits of the 
author. Here is a species of “ fox-hunter” 
with which we are not acquainted in Eng- 
land :— 

*¢ A ‘fox-hunter’ in the Highlands means a per- 
son who is paid by the neighbouring farmers to 
rid the country of foxes. This he does in all kinds 
of unhandsome ways, by gun, by trap, and some- 
times by a motley pack of ‘hounds’ by which they 
are run to earth, being afterwards dug out or other- 
wise disposed of, if they have escaped being shot 
in transitu. The lively description in ‘Guy Man- 
nering’ of a hunt of this kind will be vividly in the 
recollection of all readers of Sir Walter Scott. Our 
Fox-hunter, during thesummerand autumn months, 
when he was not busy about his craft, gave us his 
valuable services as gamekeeper, dog-feeder, and 
general factotum, as well on water as land, assisting 
on the former in the boats when required. This 
last occupation, however, he never took kindly to, 
considering it, I fancy, rather below his dignity, 
and looking upon fishing in general as an ignoble 
and degrading sport rather than otherwise. Shoot- 
ing was his delight, when engaged about which I 
never saw a day too long, or a hill too high or 
‘coarse’ for him, though upwards of sixty seasons 
had passed over his head. It was a favourite 
boast of his that he had been forty-three years 
a fox-hunter, and never had missed a fair shot at a 
fox at forty yards,—‘ Forrty yarrds, Sirr—yees.’” 

Our friends in the far north have generally 
a horror of eels as diet, classing them with 
snakes ; but, on the other hand, they are less 
nice where more nicety would have been war- 
rantable. The cows, too, do not seem to be 
over-particular :— 

‘“*We have heard of strange modes of dressing 
food in use amongst uncivilized tribes ; but I doubt 
whether any ‘traveller's tales’ have ventured on 
the description of one more eccentric than the 
following mode of preparing skate for the table, 
the ingenuity of which is only surpassed by its 
exceeding nastiness, and which I was not a little 
taken aback at finding adopted in a corner of our 
own enlightened kingdom. The fish, when cleaned 
(a somewhat unnecessary preliminary one would 
think), is buried in wet horse-dung, where it is 
allowed to soak for about twenty-four hours. It 
is then taken out (washed, we hope), and boiled 
for the table, where it is presented as ‘Sour 
Skate’—‘a varra deleecious dish,’ according to my 
informant, who evidently spoke of it with consider- 
able gusto. If, as has been asserted, the progress 
of the gastronomic art affords a fair test by which 
to estimate the march of civilization, what con- 
clusion might not be drawn from this little circum- 
stance with regard to our friends of the Hebrides? 
If some of the Scotch have strange fancies in the 
matter of diet, their cattle, it would seem, occa- 
sionally take after them in this respect. I was 
one day fishing the Ness out of a boat, when I 
noticed a cow inquisitively examining some things 
which I had left by the water-side. On landing I 
found she had been influenced by other motives 
than those of mere curiosity, having eaten up the 
whole of one side (the button half) of a new 
macintosh. Happening shortly afterwards to meet 
the miller whose property she was, I exhibited to 
him the mangled evidence of her misdeeds, expect- 
ing at least to meet with something like sympathy 
for my loss. His sympathies were, however, all 
on the other side. He surveyed it for some time 
in silence and with an air of dejection, and then 
simply exclaimed, ‘Eh, but she'll no be the better 
o’ the buttons !’” 

From several illustrations of the comprehen- 
sion by birds of what they “say or sing,” here 
is one that is amusing enough :— 

“A Parrot belonging to some friends of mine 
was generally taken out of the room when the 
family assembled for prayers, for fear lest he might 
take it into his head to join irreverently in the 
responses. One evening, however, his presence 





happened to be unnoticed, and he was forgotten. 
For some time he maintained a decorous silence, 


‘Cheer, boys, cheer.” On this the butler was 
directed to remove him, and had got as far as the 
door with him, when the bird, perhaps thinking 
that he -had committed himself, and had better 
apologize, called out, ‘Sorry I spoke.’ The over- 
powering effect on the congregation may be more 
easily imagined than described.” 

Our own experience with respect to some 
animals enables us to confirm much which the 
author advances, touching, not indeed their 
sense of Sunday, but their comprehension and 
feeling of its difference from other days. The 
prevailing quiet undoubtedly renders the birds 
tamer; and domestic animals learn, by habit, 
when the usual interruption to their ordinary 
pursuits comes round. We ourselves possessed 
a terrier accustomed to go out with hounds, or 
lead a vagabondizing wood, field, and river-side 
life, daily. To this terrier the sound of church- 
bells on Sunday was so unwelcome an indica- 
tion that he and fun were not to be acquainted 
on the day in question, that he would continue 
a pitiably hideous how] at them as long as they 
wagged their iron tongues. When they ceased, 
“Pepper” lay down, gloomily resigned, and 
impatiently awaiting Monday morning. 

From some of the anecdotes on the above 
subject a few persons may dissent; but here is 
an incident which is incontrovertible, and a 
knowledge of which may not be without its 
uses :— 

‘Whilst waiting for the train one afternoon at 
Weybridge, I amused myself with watching the 
Sand Martins, who have there a large establish- 
ment on either side of the cutting, and got into 
conversation with one of the porters about them. 
On my saying I supposed that the boys robbed a 
good many of the nests, he answered, ‘Oh! Sir, 
they would if they was allowed, but the birds are 
such good friends to us, that we won’t let anybody 
meddle with them.’ I fancied at first that he 
spoke of them as friends in the way of company 
only, but he explained his meaning to be that the 
flies about the station would be quite intolerable 
if they were not cleared off by the Martins, which 


adding that even during the few hot days which 
occurred in the spring before their arrival, the flies 
were becoming very troublesome. 
‘we may now and then see one, but that is all.’” 

We have said enough to show the pleasant 
stuff of which this work is made, and we leave 
it to be read and studied by the public gene- 
rally. 





From London to Lucknow: with Memoranda of 
Mutinies, Marches, Flights, Fights, and Con- 
versations. To which 1s added, an Opium- 
Smugglers Explanationof the Petho Massacre. 
By a Chaplain in H.M. Indian Service. 
2 vols. (Nisbet & Co.) 

WE have here a narrative of travel and adven- 

ture in the old-fashioned style. There is no 

jesting at the Pyramids or irreverence about 
the Equator. The Chaplain writes out of the 
fullness and simplicity of his heart. He is 
romantic, susceptible, enthusiastic in search 
of the picturesque, and almost lyrical in his 
interpretations of history. He steams along the 
coasts of Spain, and salutes them with a run- 
ning fire of fervid ejaculations. The shores of 

Africa gleam in his sight with perspectives 

of antique marble. He approaches the East 

with awe, and confesses to an amazement of 
admiration extorted from him by all that is 
splendid or unlike the West in the begemmed 

Indian kingdoms now incorporated in the 

British Empire. Travellers who indulge in 

associations are seldom original or critical 





but at length, instead of ‘ Amen,’ out he came with 


are always hawking up and down in front of it; | 


‘ Now,’ he said, | 


suggestive is the first sight of thy shores! 
Hannibal, Cesar, Trajan, the Moors, the Alham. 
bra, Columbus, Salamanca,” and so forth ; but 
their Spanish impressions are shallow, ang 
they pass on to skim sea and land, in a purple 
mist of unprofitable ecstacy. What does oy 
Chaplain say about the school of poets whom 
he calls “the Spasmodics”? Fantastically, that 
“reading them is like dining on sugar-pl 

or spending the day at a jeweller’s window” 
We hope he never knew any one who did 
either; but the comparison, if applicable at al], 
would apply to certain books from the pens of 
gentlemen who have been round, or parth 
round, the world. His own is not altogether 
so vague or preposterous. When he gets to 
India he sees something worth describing, and 
hears something worth repeating. It is only 
on the way thither that he sentimentalizes; 
but he certainly does it with a vengeance about 
“Time, with the senior members of her family, 
mourning over the ruins of former greatness 
which line the shores of the Mare Magnum, 
the soil of Cyprian’s garden, the land of Egypt, 
the shepherds of Midian, Memphis, and the 
Desert. At Calcutta, he was intensely dis. 
appointed, for he expected to see vast parallel. 
| grams of palaces, a whole Damascus of domes, 
}and miles of Shalimar garden. Unutterably 
| disgusting was it, then, to discover so many 
| hovels, so much plaster, and such interminable 
; Whitewash. At Government House, however, 
| the plate and the drawing-room carpet were 
magnificent, the latter “all one piece,’—rather 
an American note, we think ; but the climate 
is so cruel, that every one, “ from the Governor- 
| General downwards, feels like a boiled cab- 
| bage,”"—a sensation which, we presume, the 
| Chaplain has constructed from the depths of 
| his own inner consciousness. But he was soon 
‘up the country, in the spring of 1857, with the 
| rebellion beginning to mutter; and presents us 
; with a characteristically clerical eulogy upon 
the pleasures of India :— 

| * Really this is a very delightful kind of holiday. 
| life, barring the mosquitos, which worry us chiefly 
at night. Up before the sun—tea and a biscuit— 
exercise on deck—refreshing bath—hearty break- 
| fast—reading and writing—tiffin and talk—Hin- 
dustani and alligators—dinner and talk—more 
exercise—more Hindustani—more talk—fragrant 
cheroots to keep off the mosquitos—tea by star- 
light—meditation—bed :—these are the signs of 
our daily zodiac.” 

We are inclined to set little value on the 
“memoranda of conversations,” which are 
laboriously trite, and signify nothing. The 
| journey ended, for the time, at Ghazepore, 
about fifty miles above Benares, famous for 
roses. This halt gives leisure for prodigious 
book-making in the shape of documents and 
telegrams, ruthlessly strung together in a pon- 
derous series. Many of the accounts of the 
Mutinies are from hearsay, and as such not 
very reliable as evidence. We pass on, there 
fore, to a sketch of life on a flat on an Indian 
river :— 

“The flat in which we are now quartered is an 
enormous iron barge, with a wooden deck, and 
thatched from end to end. It looks like a floating 
barn, open at the sides, the roof being supported 
by pillars. One end of this capacious vessel is our 
present residence. * * We men slept last night 
in our clothes in the open air, for the first time in 
our lives. The ladies and children have two 
cabins. The servants bring our meals ready 
cooked from the house on shore; and, although the 
heat is very great (about 100° in the shade), the 
comforts outweigh the inconveniences. The hot 
wind is blowing, but even this has been made 
subservient to our well-being by a large tattie, or 
frame of sweet-scented grass, which is drenched on 





the outside by buckets of sacred water from the 





observers. They cry “unhappy Spain! how 


Ganges. 


The wind passing through the wet grass 
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becomes fragrant, cool and refreshing. The large 
water-jars of burnt clay are covered with wet 
cloths, the evaporation from which makes the water 
drinkable; and the quantity consumed by each 

on is astonishing. Some of the groups one 
gees at all hours of the day or night might be 
transferred to canvas or paper with striking effect ; 
photograph of the whole crowd on the deck of 
the flat would be a very remarkable production. 
There are Parsees in native costume; Hindoos 
and Mahometans of various classes; ladies and 
children; officers and civilians; half-caste families, 
or Eurasians, as they are called; and the two 
worthy German missionaries, with the kind-hearted 
wife of one of them, and her flock of black native 
Christian children.” 

Anglo-Indians, of course, will not look to the 
Chaplain’s volumes except to compare notes; 
but the general reader, who is for ever being 
instructed, and always supposed to be totally 
ignorant, may learn something about the Euro- 

an institutions of India; for example, the 

utton-club :— 

“We are going to join the Mutton-club. This 
is one of the great social institutions of the 
Mofussil, that is, of all Northern India except 
Calcutta. The mutton-club consists of those resi- 
dents at a station who unite for the laudable pur- 
pose of supplying their tables twice a week with 
joints of gram-fed mutton. A shepherd is hired ; 
sheep are bought; gram (a sort of pea) is supplied 
to the animals in a long trough two or three times 
aday; and the club’s butcher every week selects 
from the stock for slaughter as many sheep as may 
be required. The members receive in regular 
rotation a fore-quarter, a hind-quarter, a saddle, 
&., and always arrange their dinner-parties, if 
possible, for hind-quarter or saddle day. At the 
end of each month, the secretary (usually an active- 
minded lady) adds up the expenses, divides the 
sum by the number of members, and receives from 
each his share of the cost. When a new mutton- 
club is started, each member deposits a sum, com- 
monly 5/.; and when he leaves the station, his 
successor in office, or some other person, buys up 
the share at the price originally paid for it, pro- 
vided the club be in a flourishing condition.” 

There is a terribly suggestive sketch of a 
British regiment in retreat :— 

“At twenty minutes past three o’clock P.M., 
saw our troops retreating into the outer entrench- 
ment. Having taken it for granted that the 
enemy must be routed, I was not prepared for 
this view of the case. A regular panic followed. 
Trains of elephants, camels, horses, bullock-wag- 
gons, and coolies came in at the principal gate, 
laden with stuff. Around the principal buildings, 
all sorts of draught-quadrupeds are collected, and 
fastened by ropes to stakes in the ground; and 
among the animals are piles of trunks, beds, chairs, 
and miscellaneous furniture and baggage. There is 
scarcely room to move. Soon after the engagement 
began, the servants in general abandoned their 
masters. Met Mr. Moore, the new chaplain. He 
had to fly, leaving his tent and almost everything 
it contained. * * Mounted officers are galloping 
across the rough ground between the inner and 
outer entrenchments, and doolie after doolie, with 
its red curtains down, concealing some unhappy 
victim, passes on to the hospitals. The poor fel- 
lows are brought in, shot, cut, shattered, wounded 
in every imaginable way, and as they go by, raw 
stumps are now and then seen hanging over the 
sides of the doolies, literally like torn butcher- 
meat. Men, women, and children—chiefly Eura- 
sians—sitting on their luggage in groups, stare at 
all this with a dumbfoundered expression of coun- 
tenance.” 

From Bithoor the Chaplain reported to his 
friends at home an incident, the details of 
which we wish we could believe exaggerated :— 
“There was great difficulty in persuading the 
pos bullocks to drag the loaded hackeries and the 

vy guns across the fields. Poor brutes; how 
they do get beaten, kicked, cuffed, punched, and 
cut! The drivers are generally cruel; but then 
they are sometimes cruelly treated by their supe- 
Tiors, if the work exacted is not promptly done. 





I witnessed recently an occurrence of this kind 
which made my blood boil. A youth of eighteen 
or nineteen—an officer, who disgraced his uniform 
—had something to do with the superintendence of 
the baggage-carts. He rushed about on horseback 
in the wildest manner, swearing abominably, 
striking heavily right and left, and addressing the 
native carters in English, which, of course, they 
did not understand. I looked after this phe- 
nomenon with mingled astonishment, indignation 
and disgust, until I actually saw him deal a blow 
with his cudgel at the head of a woman, who had 
not turned the oxen she was driving as he wished 
them to be turned. Being fifteen or twenty yards 
from the spot, I did not see precisely where the 
stroke fell, as the road was crowded; but my 
impression is, that the scapegrace missed her head 
and bruised her shoulder.” 


The author of these volumes is, to all appear 
ance, not specially acquainted with the history 
or politics, the manners or the resources, of 
India; but he has succeeded, for the most part, 
> ag attempt to be familiar, lively and agree- 
able. 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Semi-Attached Couple. By.the Author of 
‘The Semi-Detached House.’ 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
—It has really done our heart good to read this 
light, slight, pleasant novel. It is clever, very 
clever,—though we have read dozens of novels with 
more talent in them; but we have read very few 
which are so pleasant as this ‘Semi-Attached 
Couple,’ owing to the spirit of kindness, charity, 
and good-breeding which pervades every page, 
we may say every line. There are bright little 
touches of humour which prevent the goodness 
becoming oppressive, giving a sparkle and brisk- 
ness to the whole. There are no set descriptions, 
and the story reads more like the scenes of a gen- 
teel comedy than a regular novel. We cannot say 
much for its probability. Think of three happy 
marriages, containing every ingredient of human 
felicity, with all the virtues under heaven thrown 
into the bargain! Have we such beauties any- 
where, except in a fairy tale? The spirit and 
intention of the work are, however, true. Gentle- 
ness, kindness, good-breeding, and good sense can 
and do smooth the roughness of 

——those cataracts and breaks 

Which humour interposed too often makes. 
More's the pity that their virtue is not more con- 
stantly brought to bear on the actual circumstances 
of life. The tone of this story is thoroughly healthy; 
and we recommend it heartily to all who are seek- 
ing for a pleasant book to beguile their leisure. 
The characters are only tinted sketches, but they 
are touched in with spirit. Lord Teviott, with 
his ardent love for his young wife, with all its jea- 
lous alternations of mood, is the most finished 
character in the book, and very like human nature. 
His wife, one of the heroines, is charming in 
her gentleness and sweetness of nature, and in the 
unconscious, inconsiderate way she rouses her 
Lord’s displeasure. The gradual clearing away of 
all the clouds which at first threaten to mar the 
beauty of their summer-day, gives the reader real 
pleasure, if he is at all good-natured ; and he will 
feel grateful to the author for the good common 
sense (the true deus ex machina) which brings about 
the happiness of all concerned, without the painful 
necessity of going through many pages and 
chapters of previous mistakes and misunderstand- 
in Our own private belief is, that a little 
straightforward common-sense would cut untimely 
short many domestic dramas which tend towards 
tragedy. The accessory characters are all pleasant 
in their way, and nicely discriminated. Mrs. 
Douglas, with all her censoriousness, is good- 
hearted; and Lady Portmore is a witty sketch of 
a fussy, vain, meddling, foolish woman, who in- 
sists on being the “‘ Egeria” of every man who 
ever was introduced to her. In short, we have 
been amused by reading ‘The Semi-Attached 
Couple’; and nothing excites people’s gratitude so 
vividly as to amuse them, 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A History of Education for the English Bar, with 
Suggestions as to Subjects and Methods of Study. 
By Philip Anstie Smith, Barrister. (Butterworth.) 
—Barristers are born, not made,—at least, this 
seems to have been the opinion of the last genera- 
tion of Benchers of our Inns of Court. The con- 
sumption of a certain number of indifferent dinners, 
with the incentive to exertion afforded by a view 
of the more sumptuous repasts which were enjoyed 
by the leaders of the profession, was the traini 
which gave a title to be called to the Bar, an 
thereupon the youth became “learned in the law.” 
It was, indeed, usual for the student to purchase 
the privilege of being neglected for a time in the 
chambers of a practising barrister; but this was 
not nec for his becoming learned in the law 
by courtesy, and had but little tendency to make 

im so in fact. Such was, a few years ago, the 
education for the English Bar. Endeavours to 
make the Inns of Court something better than 
eating-houses have recently been made. Lecture- 
ships have been founded, and attendance at the 
lectures, or submission to examination, has been 

uired, To become a barrister, a man must 
now know something of the law or else be too 
stupid or idle to learn. The qualification of stu- 
pidity or idleness has been thought by some to be 
insufficient, and a joint-Committee of the Inns of 
Court has recommended that the examination 
should be made compulsory. This suggestion is 
too sensible for the legal mind at present, and is 
understood to be rejected ; it must, of course, pre- 
vail in the end, and our Inns of Court will become 
a Legal University. Notwithstanding the favourite 
argument of the opposition, which is drawn from 
the great intelligence, &c. of the present members 
of the Bar, we believe that such a step may greatl 
reduce the number of awkward stammerers, in silk 
as well as in stuff gowns, who now astonish the 
strangers who may wander into our courts of law 
or equity. The present volume contains what little 
is known concerning the mootings and exercises, 
and also as to the domestic arrangements of the 
Inns of Court in former days, and sets forth the 
present state of the question of legal education. 
We do not find anything very novel or interesting 
in the author's suggestions. 

The Illustrated, Historical, and Picturesque Guide 
to Corfe Castle, Wareham, and the Antiquities of the 
Isle of Purbeck. By Philip Brannon. (Poole, 
Sydenham.)—A Guide to the Mountains, Lakes, and 
North-West Coast of England. By Mackenzie 
Walcott. (Stanford.) — Lewis’s Handbook of 
Portsmouth and the Royal Dock Yard.—More 
contributions by way of aid to travellers and holi- 
day-makers! We are, however, not able to say 
very much in praise of anyofthem. Mr. Brannon 
falls into the error of indulging in fine phrases 
loosely tacked together. He tells us in his Preface 
that “nothing but the facts of history is taken 
from extraneous sources;” and he tells us that 
Peter de Pomfret ‘‘chose the profession of a 
hermit’s vow!” Again, at page 25, he talks of 
a Richard, Duke of Cornwall, existing in the reign 
of Henry the Third; whereas there was no Duke 
at all, in England, till one was created with that 
very title, in the person of Edward the Black 
Prince, son of Edward the Third. Slips like these 
affect the value of a book which, otherwise, is 
not without its merits. We may say precisely 
the same of Mr. Walcott’s book. At page 64, he 
records that Lancaster was ‘‘ created a Palatinate 
in favour of John of Gaunt as Duke of Lancaster.” 
We can assure him that such is not the case, if 
he means thereby, as he appears to do, that it was 
then so created for the first time. The first Duke 
of Lancaster, with ee ae ~ 4 

t-grandson of Henry the Third, Henry Plan’ 
oak previously Earl of Derby and Lincoln, whose 
daughter Blanche became the wife of John of 
Gaunt. The father of Blanche left no male heirs; 
and, curiously enough, though this lady was the 
younger of two daughters, her hand, after her 
father’s decease, carried with it the Earldom of 
Lancaster. Her husband, however, was therewith 
raised to the ducal dignity and to the pra 
of the jurisdiction exercised by his predecessor. 
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Mr. Walcott. refers, at page 76, to the custom at 
Millom of eating ‘Hock Pudding on Christmas 
Day.” We will not undertake to say that he is 
incorrect, but we will venture to assert that if he 
is right the good people of Millom were wrong in 

oint of time; for Hock-tide, with its games and 
its puddings, fell shortly after Easter, at which 
time our ancestors celebrated the final extinction 
of the Danish power at the death of Hardicanute. 
‘We must also remind the compiler that Salkeld is 


only the traditionary birth-place of Whittington, | 


who is now known to have come from a county 
much more to the southward. These are matters 
which may be: corrected in another edition of a 
work which is, at least, creditable to the compiler’s 
industry. We come now to the Portsmouth 
Hand-Book. The compiler gives a curious reason 
why the harbour is not exposed to certain misfor- 
tunes which occur to other havens. ‘ Other bays 
and creeks,” he says, ‘‘ may be silted and choked 
up with mud or shingle, and be forgotten, but the 
bays and inlets of Portsmouth cannot beso treated, 
for every creek and haven is sanctified by glorious 
deeds”; so glory will keep a harbour clean as 
well as render it famous! The compiler is quite 
as ‘‘ funny” when he is treating of cause and con- 
sequence afloat. He overhauls the sleeping apart- 
ment of the Queen and Prince Congort on board 
their yacht, rather unceremoniously,—adding, 
** Within view of the occupants of these pleasant 
dormitories, barometers may be seen, so that even 
in rough weather, in such a vessel and in such 
hands, a good sound sleep may be enjoyed.” Of 
this novel use of barometers we recommend the 
hypnologists to make a note. 

The Illustrated Boys’ Own Treasury of Science, 
Drawing, Painting, Constructive Wonders, Rural 
Affairs, Wild and Domesticated Animals, Out-Door 
Sports, and In-Door Pastimes, dc. (Ward & 
Lock.) —“ Otiare qué labores?” is a very good motto. 
«‘ All work and no play” has effects which were 
illustrated long ago by Phedrus; and there was 
a Greek philosopher who is more gratefully remem- 
bered for his invention of half-holidays than for 
his achievements in astronomy, cosmogony or 
theology. This encyclopedic and pictorial volume 
illustrates the same wise saws, and aims at the 
like good objects. It carries out its own prefaced 
promise of being a complete repertory of home 
amusements and healthful recreations; and it 


contains more descriptive engravings than it does | 


pages of letter-press,—the latter, too, amounting to 
nearly five hundred. It is as complete a book of 
its class as any we have ever met with, and reflects 
credit on its various compilers. 

The Struggles of Dick Massey; or, the Battles of 
@ Boy. By Reginald Tierney. (Dublin, Duffy.)— 
To say we have read many worse stories than this, 
is not, perhaps, awarding a great amount of praise; 
but when we add, that we have read many worse 
which have exhibited greater pretensions, without 
having half the merit of ‘Dick Massey,’ the laud- 
ation is more definite. Though the subject is 
‘¢ struggling,” the tone of the book is quiet but 
earnest. The scene, beginning and ending in 
Treland, takes a wide range, and includes a variety 
of contrasted personages. The story is by no means 
complicated ; it developes itself without exaggera- 
tion, and a reader the least opposed to excitement 
may peruse it without having once to suspend his 
breath through pressure of anxiety. We do not 
particularly admire the love-making. It is seldom 
good in an Irish book. The people who are said 
to be the most given to make it, are the least skilled 
im deseribing it; and, for the matter of that, there 
is not one work in a thousand in which the artist 
fs really equal to his art. 

France and India, India and France, are the 
fruitful topies at present in the world of pamphlets. 
From the press of Mr. Ridgway we have A Few 
Words on the Eastern Question,—The Army of India 
Question, by N. Porter,—Za Question Frangaise,— 
Thoughts on the Treaty of Commerce with France,— 
Dniversity Edueation in England for Natives of 
India: considered with a View to qualify them for 
the Learned Professions or the Public Service, and 
fo create a Class who shall mediate between the 
Endian People and their English Rulers, by H. 
Pratt,—and Intrigues of the Prussian Police with a 


Revolutionary Committee in London: Debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Berlin.—Then we have Re- 
port on the Cultivation of Cotton in Egypt, by T. 
K. Fowler (Sale),— English Government of India 
on the Prinetples laid down in Her Majesty's Pro- 
clamation to its Chiefs and People shown to be neces- 
sary; the Danger of Underrating the Events of 
1857-58 ; and of Administrative Proselytism, by 
G. le Grand Jacob (Smith, Elder & Co.),—Falsi- 
| fieation of Diplomatic Documents ; the Affghan 
Papers; Report and Petition of the Newcastle 
| Foreign Affairs Association (Wilson),—Analytic 
Orthography, by 8. 8. Haldeman (Triibner),—and 
| Heroes of the Day, Franklin and Garibaldi: Poems, 
by W. 8. L. Szyrma (Luke).— Religious publica- 
| tions comprise Human Priesthood and Clergy 
| tonlenowne to Christianity (Hamilton),—A Sermon 
preached before the Taunton Rifle Volunteers, by 
| W. R. Clarke (Claeke),—TZhe Present Relations of 
| Seience to Religion: a Sermon preached before the 
| University of Oxford, by the Rev. Dr. Temple 
(Parker),—A Letter to the Right Hon. Viscount 
| Dungannon on Lord Shaftesbury's Church of Eng- 
| land and Ireland Rites and Ceremonies Bill, by J. 
W. Moore (Parker),—7The Opening of the Seven Seals, 
by Zaphnath Paaneah (Holyoake),— Preaching 
|in Theatres: an Essay, by T. A. Binckes (Ward), 
—and Patriotism: a Sermon preached in the Church 
of the Holy Saviour, Bitterne, to the Eighth Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Corps, by the Rey. J. S. Davies 
(Parker). 
| 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Babrius’ Fables, tr. by Davies, from the Text by Lewis, fe. Svo. 6@. 
Brough’s Miss Brown: a Romance, fe. 8vo. 28. bds. 
Brough’s Ulf the Minstrel, fe. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

| Cheap Library, ‘ Sinclair’: otland and the Scotch,’ 1s. 6d. bds. 
Clarkson's Ancient Iron Work, 13th Century, folio, 843. cl. 
Collins’s The Woman in White, 2nd edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. : 
Ellet’s Family Pictures from the Bible, new edit. f 
BHuclid’s Elements of Plane Geometry, by Pryde, fi 
Fenn’s Compendium of the Funds, &c., 7th edit. fe. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Fifty Selected Varsovianas, Redowas ., by Wade, royal 8vo. 1s. 
Fletcher's Seientific Farming Made post 8vo. 28. 6d. ¢! 
Fordyce’s History of Coal, Coke, &c., folio, 50s. cl. 
Gautrelet’s Christian Nurse, and her Mission in the Sick Room, 28. 

| Gooch’s Chureh Catechism Expanded, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Halliday’s Adventures of Mr. Wilderspin, cheap edit. 4to. 23, bds. 
Hamilton’s Grammar of Modern Irish, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. sw 
Hordern’s Sermons preached to Seafaring-Men, fe. 8vo, 28. cl. 
Jerrolds The French under Arms, fe. 38. 6d. cl. 

| John Horslyedown ; or, the Confessions of a Thief, fc. 28. bds. 
Knight's Eng. Cyclopedia—Arts & Sciences, Vol. 5, 4to. 128. cl. 

| Lewis’s Handbook of Portsmouth and Royal Deckyard, 12mo. 18. 
Little Engineer, by Designer of ‘ The Little Builder,’ 4to. 28. 6d. 
M‘Cosh’s Method of the Divine Government, 7th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Minutes of the Wesleyan- Methodist Conference, 1860, 1s, 4d. bds. 
Parley’s Geography and Atlas, new edit. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Pictorial Hist. of England, Chronological Index to, imp. 8vo. 43, 
Pope’s The Corsair and his Conqueror, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

| Pringle’s The Meat Manufacture, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Railway Library, * Hook’s Gilbert Gurney,’ new edit. 28. bds. 

| Railway Ee * Hook’s Maxwell,’ new edit. bds. 

Run and Read Library, ‘ Ford’s Mary Bunyan,’ 1s. 6d. bds. 
Sabbath Talks about Jesus, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
Sabbath Leisure; or, Religious Recreations in Prose & Verse, 58. 
St. Hugh (Bp. of Lincoln), Metrical Life of, ed. by Dimock, 5s. 

| Samuelson’s Earthworm and Common House-Fly, 2nd ed. 3s. 6d. 
Samuelson’s Honey-Bee; its Natural Habits, &c., post vo. 68. cl. 
Seven Ch pi of Chri new edit. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Sixty Popular Songs and Ballads, Music and Words, 8vo. 6d. swd. 
Souvestre, Contes, edited, with Notes, by Jessopp, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Vernon’s Royal Scottish Volunteer Review, 8vo. 1s. sw 

| Wilberforce’s Addresses to Candidates for So ae 2nd ed. 68. 





| Wilson’s Our Farm Crops, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. 
| Winslow’s Morning Thoughts, Vol. 1, new edit. 8vo. 28, 6d. cL 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
(Copy. Letter Three.) 
To the Members of the Anglo-Biblical Institute: 


Dear Brotner MemBers,—In continuation of the Subject of 
my last Letter to you respecting the numerous Laws of Trunslati 
that are held by Seholars with IJndifferent Regard, sometimes 
receiving their Observance, sometimes their Neglect, at their own 
Arbitrary Seleetion ; I will on the present occasion direct your 
attention to the Doctrine,“ That a Nominative Neuter Plural is 
joined to a Verb Singular.” 

t there are Occasions in which such is the case, must un- 
doubtedly be admitted. See John vii. 7,‘‘ J testify of the world that 
the works thereof is evils.” Acts ii. 43, “ And many signs an 
wondera was by the Apostles,” &c. &c. ; but it must also be 
admitted, that there are Occasions, equally, if not morenumerous, 


in which A Nominatwe Neuter Pleraé is joined to a Verb ral, 


See Matt. x. 21, “ Children shall rise up against their parents,” 
Rom. iii. 2, * The oracles of God were believed, &c. &c.” 

But the teaching of Modern Scholars respecting the Doctrime we 
are considering is very curious. 
construction is, that the neuter plural was conceived to express a 


We read, “The principle of this 


class as one individual thing, a whole collective unity ; all notions 
of the individuality of the several members of the whole being lost 
ight of.” W m point out, * The w collcetiwe unity the 
neuter plural” in Actsii. 43, Many signs and wonders waa done ? 
Any notice of the Rules that are alleged to follow from this Prin- 
ciple is unnecessary. All then that Scholars now Absulutely know 
respecting the Doctrine we are considering is this, That there is in 
Greek a Peculiar Form, thus, That a Nominative Neuter Plu 
is joined to a Verb Singular, or, toa Verb Plural, , at 
the Arbitrary Selection alone of the Author; as whichever the 
Author’s selection may be, it does not in any respect affect, either, 
The Translation, or, ‘The quality or Character of the Sense con- 
veyed; the Only Change effected by such selection being, a Varia- 
tion in some of the letters employed in the spelling of the Verb, 
This, truly, according te Modern Teaching, is the whole change 
effected by any Author’s Seleetion to Observe or Neglect the Doc- 
rine, That a Nominative Neuter Plural isjoined toa Verb Singular. 
Modern Seholars practically teach, That an Author’s power of 
Arbitrary Selection in relation to this Doetrine is not in 
passages capable of being Translated in accordance with the Ordi- 
nary Rules of ion. They practically teach, That the 





Powers he possesses in the exercise of this Arbitrary Selection, 


enable him to dispense with regard for the Ordinary Rui, 
Translation, although the Sense obtained by each Comeenat at 
ent, anda Translator has no means to discover, whieh of the tw, 
Courses an Author has selected ; consequently, the chances Ad 
equal, That an Author, may, by the Powers a possesses, ‘ante 
trarily Select, One Course ; and of necessity, the Sense that Oo 
affords; while a Translator, may, by the Powers he are 
Arburarily Select, The Other Course; and of necessity, the 
that Course affords ; which consequence is, in my opinion, & sufi. 
nyt cemonsietion. See —_ a an ee has no power 
of Arovirary Selection, but must always observe the Ordinary 

of Translation. 2 : ules 

But for this Teaching, I respeehtully submit, That the 
sanction of our perhaps Five Greatest Modern Scholars could not 
have been obtained to the Authorized Translation of John i. 3, 
“* All things were made by him.” To the authority of this Doct; 
must we attribute the obtaining of the sanction of these Sch 
to the Translation of an Aorist Active, Were made ; and to the 
rejection, of what, I submit, is the only just Translation of the 
passage, ‘* All things he made by him”; the Form of Greek here 
exactly correspomding with John v. 20, AU things he sheweth 
which in the Authorized Version is not Translated, And wa 
things are shewn him. If an Author's only guidance in the Obsery. 
ance or Neglect of anything, is his own Arbitrary Selectig: i 
not possible for a Translator in such cases to determine, Wha 
that Selection has been; and consequently, What is the Seng 
that the Author intended to convey. The Doctrine of the 
session of a Power of Arbitrary Selection by Two parties, desi 
Unity of Idea, such as an Author and Translator, and who hare 
ne means of determining that which the other party has selected, 
epee to me to be a self-contradiction. 

respectfully submit, that an Examination of the Cases in 
which A Nominative Neuter Plural is really joined to @ Ver 
Singular, will determine, That there is nothing to justify the 
supposition, That an Author was ever led to the Observanee of 
such a Form, by Arbitrary Selection. If the Cases in which this 
Form of Government occurs be examined, it will be found, Phat 
the Strict Literal Sense of the words, is never true ; and that it does 
not justly admit of doubt, but that the Author /ntentionally uged 
this Form, with a design of pointing out to the Translator, or 
Reader, or Hearer, that he himself acknowledges that it is not 
so, and designs the Sense he expresses to be so underst 

One Cause of the use of this Form is, When _a Statement 
expresses or implies Perfection, whether as regards (Quantity or 
Quality, Se. Se ; whereas it is alone Literally True, when 
as expressing alone, The General, Usual, Ordinary, &c. &c. Cha 
racter, Appearance, or Estimate of it. The Statement is not true 
if regarded in relation to every Detail; but it is true, if 
in relation to Unity, To the greater portion of the Balance ofan 
Estimate ; and hence, I consider, is the Singular Number of th 

Verb used, to point out, That the Statement is to be regarded 
alone as having relation to a #ingle Estimate of the whole. 

A Second Cause of the use of this Form is, When some of the 
words of a Statement designate an Entire Clusa, Genus, Sect, &, 
9 . whereas the record has Actual Relation to only a portion of it 

tence here, I consider, is the Singular Number of the Verb to 
point out, That the designation is to be regarded, as a Statement 
that has not relation to Detail, but to an Estimate of the subject 
as an Unity; not as that which did /mmediately relate to the 
Entire Body, though actually specified to do so; but as ¢ 
which by its Jmmedzate Relation to a part, did through the Unity 
of the whole, have a Relation to the whole. Thus, for example, 
may the Acts of One or Two of the Apostles be designated, The Acts 
of the Apostles, which Literally means, The Acts of the Entire Body. 
See Acts ii. 43. 

To give a few Examples in elucidation of the foregoing State. 
ments, See John vii. 7, “*/ testify of the world that the works thereof 
ts evils.” I submit, with all deferenceto those who teach, That the 
best works of a Natural man are only “ Splendid Sms,” That had 
this been God's estimate of them, this Form of Government would 
not have been employed; the Verb would then have been Pt 
“ The works thereof cun alone be designated evil” when regarded 3s 
an Unity, Singular; and hence the Singular Verb. 

Acts ii. 43, “ And many signs and wonders was done by th 
Apostles.” Literally, By every one of the Apostles, whereas in 
the present case, it might be, but One only of the Apostles acted, 

rhaps, Two, &e.; and hence to state, by the Aposties, Literally 
meaning, By them all, is false; but perfectly true, when the 
Declaration is made of them as a Single Body, Unity; and hence 
the Singular Verb. 

Luke x. 20, “ But rejoice that your names was written in heaven.” 
Literally means, That each Individual’s wag recorded there; 
whereas I consider the Sense intended to be conveyed is, That 
as a body their names were 80. 

Acts iv. 32,‘ But all things they was having in commen.” This 
does not mean, That each man had not his own particular gar- 

, but as an Unity, The greater portion of the Balance of all 
things waa so held. 

John x. 3, “ The sheep hears his voice.” Not Literally, AU dow, 
but, 4s an Unity or Body they do so. 

Coloss. ii. 22, “ All which things is to perish with the using.” 
Literally, Every Individual one ; whereas I consider, Alone, a@ an 
Unity or Whole they are stated to do so. 

The conclusion then that I will venture to suggest in relation 
to the Observance of this Doctrine is this, That when an Author 

i point out to those he addresses, that the words he uses 
are not to be understood in their Strict Literal Sense, in relation 
to the Particulars I have here specified; amd the Government 
admits of his employment of a Nominative Neuter Plural being 
joined to a Verd Singular, he makes use of such a Form to express 
his desire, and that alone under such circumstances has he ever 
recourse to the use ofsuch a Form. Observe, I say, “ That w 
the Author desires to point out,” for many are the Cases im which 
he might do so, that he does not do so; probably, because he 
considers, The True Sense, either sufficiently apparent without it, 
or that The Case is not of sufficient importance to require a more 
Definite expression of it. Observe also, I do not suggest, That, 
in all cases, we shall Vow be able to account for an Author's use 
of this Form, as from our Now Ignorance of the Then Existing 
Circumstances, what might Then have been as Clear as the Day, 
may Vow present to us an Impenetrable Dar! 


I remain, Dear Brother Members, ever truly yours, 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fenchurch Street, September 4th, 1860. 





CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 
Mallow, Sept. 3. 
You published, in your number of August: 25, 
an able and interesting letter from Col. Sir Henry 
James, R.E., ‘On the Change of Climate in Dif- 
ferent Regions of the Earth’;—to explain which Sir 
Henry seems inclined to fall back on the old hyp 
thesis of a change in the position of the earth’s 
axis of rotation. As this change of climate is 
very interesting subject to all geologists, and a8 
some objections have occurred to me against the 
opinions advanced in Sir Henry’s letter, I am sure 
my old friend and predecessor in the Local Direc- 
tion of the Government Geological Survey of Ire- 





land will pardon me for entertaining the ambition 
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of breaking a lance with him in public on this 


ment. 
~~ the first place, I would object that there is 
no proof that ‘‘ there has been everywhere a change 
of climate”; since the tropical and sub-tropical 

ions of the earth’s surface may have always 
had pretty much the same mean temperature which 
they have now, for anything we can show to the 
contrary. It is, indeed, almost certain that the 
arctic and northern temperate regions were once 
warmer than they are now, and that warmer 
cimate seems to have endured for all geological 
time until a very recent geological period. It is 
equally certain that large parts at least, if not 
the whole (there is some doubt as to that), of the 
northern temperate regions were, during that recent 
geological period, considerably colder than they 
are now. This colder climate seems, during that 
same period, to have prevailed as far south as 
Northern India, judging from the former greater 
extension of the glaciers of the Himmalayah as 
described by Dr. Hooker and others, though pos- 
sibly that might admit of explanation on the sup- 
position of greater moisture there caused by the 
Bay of Bengal extending up the present Valley of 
the Ganges. We have, however, no reason to 
look to any other spot on the globe than the present 
North Pole as the centre of that cold climate during 
this Glacial or Pleistocene period. Neither has any- 
one yet ventured to point to any other region of 
the globe as having been possibly its arctic region 
during any previous geological period,—basing his 
argument on the fossils of that region having a 
more arctic character than the contemporaneous 
fossils of surrounding countries. 

The change of climate seems, as far as we can 
judge, to have been a general change from an 
“insular” to a “ continental” climate, or, in other 
words, a change from one where a milder tempera- 
ture was more widely diffused over the globe, to 
one in which the local distribution of heat was 
more marked, and the climate more ‘‘ excessive,” 
the mean temperature of the polar regions becom- 
ing certainly less, and possibly that of the equa- 
torial regions rather greater than before. It is 
obvious that such a change is one that cannot be 
accounted for by any shifting of the earth’s axis. 

But even if we dismiss paleontological argu- 
ments, and look solely to the form of the earth, 
itseems to me that we have good reason to doubt 
the possibility of a change in the earth’s axis of 
rotation. Admitting the assumption adopted by 
Sir Henry, that the earth was at first a fluid mass, 
and afterwards a mass with a hardened crust, it 
follows that, if it rotated with the same velocity as 
now, the oblateness of its spheroid must have been 
originally as great as it isnow. That oblateness 
may be conceived thus:—if we imagine a perfect 
sphere to be described about the centre of the 
earth, with the distance from the centre to the 
piles as its radius, the surface of that sphere would 
coincide with the earth’s surface about the poles, 
but would sink regularly as we receded from them, 
until it reached a depth of about 134 miles at the 
equator. The earth must have had then, ab initio, 
aprotuberant shell, gradually bulging beyond the 
form of a true sphere, till it reached to the extent of 
13} miles, or nearly 70,000 feet, about its equator. 
It is very difficult to see what force, internal or ex- 
ternal, could have given to a globe, thus weighted 
and balanced all round, such a permanent tilt as 
would cause it to spin on any other than its short- 
est diameter, or could so alter its form as to make 
aly other diameter shorter than its original axis 
of rotation. The highest mountain in the world, 
Mount Everest, is only 54 miles high, one-third of 
that height being a mere pinnacle. The table-land 
of Thibet, with the Kouenlun and Himmalayah 
Mountains, is certainly the largest projecting mass 
above the surface of the earth; but its mean 
height cannot be greater than 24 miles, and its 
greatest diameter is only some 600 or 700 
miles. Its mass, therefore, can bear but a very 
small proportion to the mass of the protuberant 
belt surrounding the earth in its latitude, and still 
less to the whole protuberant shell, and can, there- 
fore, have but an equally slight influence in over- 
coming the effect of that shell in giving equilibrium 
to the earth’s motion. If the much greater irre- 





gularities in the earth’s surface, namely, those 
prominences which form the masses of dry land, 
and those hollows in which the ocean lies, be wholly 
within the protuberant shell of the earth,—and I 
think that we can have no doubt that they are 
so, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Poles,—and if these great irregularities balance 
each other, and the equilibrium of the earth be 
maintained, it appears to me that the addition or 
subtraction of a mere wrinkle such as the Alps, the 
Andes, or the Himmalayahs, could hardly have 
more than an infinitesimal effect on that equili- 
brium. But the nearer the irregularities are to 
the Pole the less would be their disturbing effect, 
so that high land or deep sea there (and the Arctic 
Sea, at all events, seems comparatively shallow) 
would have less effect than in lower latitudes, 
while exactly as the latitude decreases the com- 
pensating protuberance increases. 

Sir Henry assumes that our present mountain 
chains were once much greater than they are now, 
because such vast masses of rock have been removed 
from above those of which the present mountains 
are composed. I fully agree with him in the vast 
amount of erosion and denudation that has taken 
place over all our mountain chains; but, then, I 
believe that erosion was caused by the wearing 
action of the sea as the mountains slowly rose 
through the destructive plane of the sea level, both 
on their first emergence and at subsequent periods, 
when after depression they have had again to rise 
through that level. However great may have been 
the removal of rock, therefore, from over what are 
now the crests of our mountains, it does not follow 
that the mountains were ever materially loftier than 
they are now. Not only were those vast sheets of 
rock removed by the action of the sea, but the gaps 
and passes that indent the summits of mountains, 
as well as many of the glens, ravines and valleys 
that furrow their sides, were evidently commenced 
by the same action, though I am quite willing to 
believe that atmospheric agency has deepened and 
widened, and sometimes produced these to a much 
greater extent than is commonly supposed, 

We certainly could not have any example of the 
elevation of a mountain chain during historic times 
if, as I am fully convinced, any mountain chain 
requires, not thousands, but millions, and even 
hundreds of millions of years for its elaboration. 
Sir C. Lyell has given us abundant proof that the 
two actions of elevation and denudation by which 
mountain chains have been produced are still going 
on with as much vigour and intensity as they ever 
were. 

Lastly, I would observe that while admiring the 
ingenuity of Sir Henry’s application of the hypo- 
thesis he favours to the production of such struc- 
tures as “ faults” and “cleavage,” there does not 
appear the slightest necessity to evoke such a 
“deus ex machind” as a shift of the earth’s axis 
for the purpose, since they might all be caused by 
the local movements which now take place, and 
seem always to have been taking place, in different 
parts of the earth’s crust. 

J. Beete Jukes, Local Director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland. 








THE SOUTHERN CROSS, AS SEEN BY DANTE. 
Newington Butts, Surrey. 

Muc# as the Commentators on Dante have dif- 

fered among themselves touching the reality of the 

quattro stelle 
Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente, 
there can be no reasonable doubt but that they 
were intended by the Poet as stars visible in the 
Southern hemisphere, whose existence was as cer- 
tain as that of the planet Venus previously alluded 
to. 

It is true poets are sometimes privileged to 
behold things afar off, before Science has advanced 
to demonstrate their existence; but this is not the 
case with the constellation here noticed, the prin- 
cipal stars of which were then known, and had 
been long previously : it would have been strange 
if they had not, considering their great brilliancy 
and the effect they produce. 

The description given of them by Dante could 
have been written only by one who had either seen 





them himself, or had listened with delight to the 
account received from another. In this notice the 
Poet shows himself to be cognizant not only of 
their extraordinary beauty, but of their history, as 
having once been visible in our Northern hemi- 
sphere, for ages past deprived of the glorious sight. 

A popular writer, in his ‘Diary of a Voyage to 
Australia,’ thus speaks of them :—“ Last night the 
clear skies permitted us to see, for the first time, 
the Southern Cross and various other Southern 
constellations. At first, as is often the case, I was 
somewhat disappointed in this celebrated Cross, 
but it soon impresses itself on your imagination, 
by showing itself, ever prominently, whenever you 
face the Southern heavens. It was low in the sky, 
and the North Star was equally low in the 
opposite direction. The constellation consists of 
four stars, three of them of the first magnitude.” 
This, however, is not strictly correct : the constel- 
lation consists of a double star of the first order, 
two stars of the second order, one of the third, and 
one of the fourth. The writer here quoted (William 
Howitt) adds that, as the constellation circles in 
the heavens, it ‘‘ goes upside down.”—‘‘ When the 
sky is clear you see several other stars within the 
four, but these ‘do not break the outline. Seen 
from night to night, it will become very striking.” 
The remarks of Alexander von Humboldt—from 
whose comprehensive soul the poetry of Nature 
was never absent—form the best commentary 
on this passage of Dante which I have ever met 
with. He says: “In consequence of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the starry heavens are 
continually changing their aspect from every 
portion of the earth’s surface. The early 
races of mankind beheld in the far north the 
glorious constellations of the Southern hemi- 
sphere rise before them, which, after remaining 
long invisible, will again appear in those latitudes. 
after the lapse of thousands of years.”—“ The 
Southern Cross began to become invisible in 52° 
30’ north latitude 2,900 years before our era, since, 
according to Galle, this constellation might pre- 
viously have reached an altitude of more than 
10°. When it disappeared from the horizon of the 
countries of the Baltic, the great Pyramid of Cheops. 
had already been erected more than five hundred 
years.” (See ‘Cosmos,’ Vol. IT.) 

How truly, therefore, Dante speaks of this con- 
stellation :— 

Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente ; 

meaning by these, not Adam and Eve, as “la 
gente grossa” would still have us believe, but the 
early races- which inhabited Europe and Asia. 
Americo Vespucci, in his third voyage, called to 
mind this passage of Dante, and even boasted that 
he now “looked on the four stars never seen till 
then by any save the first human pair.” But both 
the Poet and the Navigator were equally unac- 
quainted with their present name of the Southern 
Cross. ‘‘Americo,” says Humboldt, “merely 
observes that the four stars form a rhomboidal 
figure, and this remark was made in 1501.”—“T 
find it mentioned first by the Florentine, Andrea 
Corsali, in 1517, and subsequently, in 1520, by 
Pigafetta, as a wonderful cross, more glorious 
than all the constellations in the heavens. The 
learned Florentine extols Dante’s ‘ prophetic 
spirit,’ as if the great Poet had not as much erudi- 
fon as creative imagination, and as if he had not- 
seen Arabian celestial globes, and conversed with 
many learned Oriental travellers of Pisa.” 

Dante had certainly heard of these four stars, 
though not as a cross, nor does he mention them 
as such, but as “‘ quattro stelle” and “ le quattro lucs 
sante”; and had, most likely, seen them on some 
celestial globe, though not as forming a distinct 
constellation. In the time of Adrian, and of 
Antoninus Pius, these four stars, which are men- 
tioned in the ‘Almagest,’ were regarded as parte of 
the constellation Centaurus, under whose hind legs 
they occur; and Humboldt thinks it strange, since 
their figure is so striking and so remarkably well 
defined, that they should not earlier have been 
separated from the constelistion. It was 
not, however, till the sixteenth century that, owing 
to the religious feelings of Christian navigators 
and missionaries, these stars were erected into the 
symbol of man’s salvation. 
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Had Dante not even mentioned them, we might 


be certain that he had known of them, for he knew 
of everything that in his time was to be known, and 
foresaw much more. He not only mentions them, 
—he even anticipates the fame they were subse- 
uently to attain,—and led the way to their 
Christian denomination by calling them “l 
quattro luci sante.” The Poet was certainly here 
in advance of the astronomers of his time; he has 
a transition name for them, “the holy lights,” so 
suggestive of the Holy Cross. 
en we carefully examine the whole passage 
of the first canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ in which 
these Juci sante occur, from verse 19 to verse 39, 
the evidence of their reality is put beyond a doubt. 
Dante tells us that the planet Venus,— 
Faceva tutto rider I’ Oriente 
Velando i Pesci ch’ erano in sua scorta. 
—There is no fiction or mystery here, but the 
relation of what would be seen under similar cir- 
cumstances. He then turns to the right hand, 
and sees four stars :— 
Io mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente 
All altro polo ;— 
he gave his mind to see the stars, which before 
he had only heard of :— 
e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 
—Nothing can be more positive than this asser- 
tion, nor truer than the fact stated in the last 
verse; for these stars had always been visible to 
some portion of mankind, and will again, at some 
future time, be visible in our Northern latitudes :— 

Goder pareva ’1 ciel di lor fiammelle ; 
an expression which could have been uttered only 
by one who, if he had not actually seen them, 
must yet have felt how beautiful they were. This 
is one of those marvellous descriptions of the great 
Poet, in which, by his wondrous art, with a single 
line of his pen, he sets things before us, so that we 
can see them with our mind’s eye as distinctly as 
he did :— 

Oh settentrional vedovo sito, 

Poi ché privato se’ di mirar quelle! 
intimating that our Northern hemisphere once pos- 
sessed them, and that their absence is a privation 
to it. The sun had not yet risen; but these four 
stars illumined the face of Cato so vividly, says 
Dante, — 

Ch’ io '1 vedea, come ’1 Sol fosse davante. 
—Can we possibly doubt the poetic reality of this 
illumination, or that the quattro luci sante are 
meant as actually shedding their light on his vene- 
rable figure,— 

Degno di tanta reverenza in vista, 

Che pid non dee a padre alcun figliuolo, 
enabling Dante to see and describe him? 

At canto viii., verses 85—93, the Cross has dis- 
appeared—that is, the stars forming it had set to 
the spot where Dante then was—and three other 
stars had risen in their place, or somewhat nearer 
to the Pole. Virgil says :— 

Le quattro chiare stelle 

Che vedevi staman, son di 1A basse ; 

E queste son salite ov’ eran quelle. 

—tThere is no allegory here; but a statement of 
what would be seen by persons in that latitude. The 
stars alluded to are the three alfe of the con- 
stellations of Eridanus, the Ship and the Golden 
Fish—(see Portirelli). 

It has been the misfortune of Dante that men 
much less wise than himself have sometimes 
undertaken to explain his meaning: the same thing 
has happened to our Shakspeare, though under 
much less excusable circumstances. The nonsense 
often uttered by commentators and annotators 
reminds one of the merited rebuke administered 
by a very ancient author to his impertinent friends, 
that they only darkened wisdom by words without 
knowledge. If we would walk in the paths of 
light, we must be content to follow Dante, not to 
run before him. Time will clear up our difficulties 
if nothing else can, and show how the science of 
Dante in many respects surpassed the learning 
of the ages which immediately succeeded. 

Towards the close of the ‘Purgatorio,’ canto 
xxxi. verses 106-11, four female figures, the symbols 
of the Cardinal Virtues, dance round the left wheel 
of the Qarro of the Church, as three others, the 





Theological Virtues, dance rotnd the right wheel. 
All this is very profound and full of meaning. 
The four females inform Dante— 

Noi sem qui Ninfe, e nel ciel semo stelle, 
and commentators have been pleased to outrun the 
Poet and confound these ladies with the stars of 
Canto i. verse 24, the Juct sante which shone in the 
face of the venerable Cato, and showed his whole 
figure to Dante so plainly that he saw nun 

come’! Sol fosse davante. 

The Poet does not say that he meant these 
nymphs for those stars: this is a mere supposition 
of commentators, and one, alas! which has taken 
such deep root in books, that it sprouts up even in 
the newest, and, like some other verbal errors in 
books of more importance, is supposed to derive 
authority from age. Had Dante by the stars of 
Canto 1st intended the Cardinal Virtues, he would 
have given us a hint to that effect before reaching 
the close of the Cantica. But he calls these four 
stars the luci sante. Now, the Cardinal Virtues 
and the Theological Virtues may equally be called 
luci, but only the latter, “che miran pit profondo,” 
can lay claim to sante: their elder gentile sisters 
have no right to this Christian distinction; and, 
therefore, as Dante was sommo Teologo no less than 
ottimo Astronomo, we may safely conclude that he 
did not intend they should receive it. 

In Dante we sometimes hardly know which to 
admire most, his science or his poetry. In the four 
stars of the Southern Cross we see his science: in 
the four nymphs, the Cardinal Virtues, stars, indeed, 
in that heaven whence Dante derived his inspira- 
tions, we have his poetry, and very philosophical 
it is; there is science also here, but veiled, like light 
shining through a beautiful transparency, artisti- 
cally concealed. Such was the Greek Mythology; 
and Dante’s Starry Nymphs (see Purg. xxxi. 
106-8) are of the heaven-born race of principles 
and powers guiding and assisting in the benign work 
of Beatrice, and ordained her handmaids before 
she descended to the earth. 

H. C. Bartow, M.D. 





DRUIDICAL REMAINS IN INDIA. 

AN article in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review, under the title of ‘Stonehenge,’ has drawn 
the attention of the English public to the similarity, 
if not identity, of certain sepulchral and other 
remains existing in Great Britain and elsewhere in 
Western Europe—ordinarily classed as Druidical— 
with the structures to be found in various parts of 
the continent of India, to which a Buddhist origin 
is assigned. Without entering at length into 
the question of races or religions, or contesting 
the writer’s theory of the non-Druidical source of 
the Western. monuments, it may be of interest to 
your readers to have placed before them a somewhat 
extended series of observations connected with the 
subject, lately submitted to the Government of 
Madras by Mr. Fraser, the Civil Engineer of the 
district of Coimbatore. I may note, as introductory 
to these extracts, and as confirmatory of the idea 
put forward in the Quarterly Review, that one of 
our most experienced Oriental antiquaries (Major 
Cunningham), so long ago as 1854, in his work on 
the Bhilsa Topes, commented on, and partially 
illustrated, the general identity and cognate design 
of the monuments of the East and the West. 

I am, &c. 





Memorandum on the interesting Memorials of 
Antiquity in the Coimbatore District, by Wm. 
Fraser, C.E., dated the 21st of December, 1859. 
They consist of —I. Cromlechs; II. Sepulchral 
Tumuli; III. Pillar Stones; IV. Stone Circles, 
No one who is acquainted with Celtic antiquities 
can fail to be struck with the similarity between 
them and the ancient remains scattered over this 
district. 

I. Cromlechs.—Some of the cromlechs I have 
seen in this district are similar to those found in 
Ireland : three or more stones placed upright, and 
over them a large flat stone placed so as to form a 
rude chamber...... These are formed with unhewn 
stone, and without any carving or inscriptions. In 
one respect these cromlechs differ from those in the 
British Islands. The latter are ruder in construc- 
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tion; the upright stones are often without any j 
particular form, as if they were intended merely to _ 
support the top stone. The number of supports, 
too, varies greatly—sometimes only three, some. 
times six,—and thus the chamber is variable and 
rude in form. The cromlechs in this district 
on the contrary, formed with carefully-selected, flat 
stones placed on edge, so as to form a chamber 
nearly square, and nearly completely inclosed. The 
covering stones have not so decided a slope as have 
those of the cromlechs of the British Isles. Of 
unmistakeable cromlechs, I have seen not more than 
six. Four of these are in the valleys of the Bawénj 
and Moyér Rivers ; and two in the valley of the‘ 
Noyel River, or the Bolamampatti Valley,—one 
of the latter is close to the road from Coimbatore 
to Dambrapdleyam, and about five or six miles 
from Coimbatore. These two are remarkable for 
having, in a stone forming one side of the chamber, 
an oval-shaped hole about ten or twelve inches in 
diameter. Major Hamilton, when he visited the 
higher ranges of the A’namalais, discovered 4 
cromlech precisely similar to those in the Bolamam. 
patti Valley. It is on the east side of, and about 
400 yards from, the Tora Kddavu River, about 
three or four miles south of Ponachi. 

II. Sepulchral Tumuli. — These are found in 
every part of this district: in the cultivated plains 
—in the lands that have been irrigated for hundreds 
of years—around the base of the A’namalais—in 
the deep gorges at the foot of the Nilgiris—and 
in the now untrodden, unhealthly jungles in the 
valleys of the Bawdni and Moyéar, I have found 
these sepulchral tumuli, with their Kist Vaens, 
cinerary urns, and the other characteristics which 
distinguish the tumuli that are scattered over 
Northern and Western Europe. These tumuli are 
not generally found isolated or singly here and 
there,—in some places ten or twelve acres are 
covered with them ; and these burial-places are so 
close to each other, that it is impossible to resist 
the belief that the whole country must, at one time, 
have been thickly peopled. It is scarcely possible 
that these could be the results of the occasional 
visits of a nomadic race. By far the best specimens 
of these remains, that I have seen, are in the valle 
of the Moy4r. Generally, the tumuli are not mu 
raised above the surface of the land; along the 
Moydr many of them are raised eight or nine feet, 
and each tumulus is surrounded by a stone circle. 
In some places there is one tumulus much larger 
than the rest, and surrounded by a larger circle of 
larger stones, flat or placed on edge, and standing 
about three feet above the ground. In every 
instance there is a large flat stone upon the top of 
the tumulus: in a very few cases have I seen two 
within one circle; and I presume that each covered 
a Kist Vaen, as was the case in all (perhaps 100) 
that I have seen open. Some of the covering stones 
contained 150 to 200 cubic feet. The Kist Vaens 
in these tumuli are precisely similar to those found 
in Europe—from four to five feet in length, and 
two to three in width,—thus evidently intended 
for the reception either of cinerary remains or of 
bodies in a sitting posture,—a mode of burial still 
observed by Lingadhdris and others. The dimen- 
sions given above are those that generally prevail; 
but I have seen some much larger. There is a 
very large one in a rice-field near Coimbatore, close 
to the new road to the railway station. They are 
all, so far as I have seen, placed east and west. I 
opened one of the tumuli in the valley of the 
Moydr; it contained the usual cinerary urns of 
baked clay, with portions of calcined and uncalcined 
human bones. I have been told that pieces of 
metal have been found in some, but I never saw 
any.......The urns are of various shapes, and in 
size they vary from two to three feet to four or five 
inches in diameter,—some are rudely ornamented, 
usually by wavy parallel lines; but none that I 
have seen are in this respect equal to those m 
European collections. 

III. Pillar Stones.—All these pillar stones are, 
however, comparatively modern; and have yet to 
exist for a few centuries before they become what 
is generally understood by the name: they are 
evidently of a date long posterior to that of the 
Cromlechs and Tumuli, I have, however, met with 
pillar stones which I consider coeval with those 
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monuments of antiquity; rude, unhewn stones 
‘\gving an unmistakeable likeness to the Leagans 
of Ireland, the Hoar Stones of Scotland, and the 
Hoar Stones of England. In a thick jungle in the 
valley of the Kédangiri, a tributary of the Bawani, 
there are two or three of these stones at a place 
called Kutirai Kuttu Palam; and there is a good 
imen about nine or ten feet in height in the 
valley of the Baw4ni, near the village of Stnda- 
tti. In the valley of the Moydr, near a place 
called Mangddu, there are two. 

IV. Stone Circles.—These are found upon the 
Nilgiris; they are, in some respects, similar to the 
ancient stone circles of the British Islands. That 
is, both are circular—made of unhewn stones— 
and within both cinerary urns and bones are found. 
Tuey differ, however, in many points: the Nilgiri 
qircles are smaller, being rarely more than eight or 
ten feet in diameter; and the walls are complete 
all round, and are built up with several stones one 
over the other. The British and Irish circles are 
much larger; the walls are composed of single 
stones ; and, in Britain, avenues of stones generally 
connect the circles together. These are altogether 
wanting in the Nilgiri circles..... Upon the tops 
of most of the hills about Utakamand remains ofstone 
circles may be seen; and I believe few of the high 
hills are without some specimens of these remains. 
I regret to say that there is little now to be seen of 
them except remains, as on the whole plateau there 
are probably not more than five left unopened... . 
Beyond what Harkness in his work on the Nilgiris 
(p. 32, et seq.) says, I am not aware what has been 
feund in these circles.... Mr. Boswell, of the 
Madras C.S., I understand, opened a good many 
of them..... ‘I am disposed to think that the 
sepulchral tumuli below, and the sepulchral circles 
upon the hills are the work of the same people. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Tuesday next a meeting of the Architectural 
Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton will 
be held in St. Sepulchre’s School-room, North- 
ampton—the Mayor of Northampton in the chair 
—for the purpose of devising means for the resto- 
ration and enlargement of St. Sepulchre’s Church 
inthat town. Some interesting papers will be read 
and a local museum formed. 

“‘T never knew a quieter fellow, or a better hand 
at a fiddle,” was Brindley’s account of Crompton— 
that wonderful man of mules and throstles, who 
made the fortune of Peel, and of many men less 
renowned than Peel. To this quiet fellow and 
good fiddler the town of Bolton proposes to erect 
a bronze statue. We are glad to hear it. Bolton 
has improved of late years in cleanliness, in salu- 
brity, and in brightness; but there is much room 
for improvement of an artistic kind in that jolly, 
black, old town, so famous for its bleak situation 
fon the Moors,” its historical associations, and its 
Doric humour. A statue inthemarket-place isa good 
beginning for a reign of Art and taste. Cromp- 
ton is worthy to be the first of Bolton worthies. 
We are glad, too, to find that the subscribers to the 
fund have sufficient pride and manliness not to send 
the hat round the country—as the men of Grantham 
did in the case of Newton, and the men of Spilsby 
are doing in the name of Franklin. They want 
awork of Art, and they are above asking other 
people to buy it for them. This is as it should be 
in such a place. 

Little more than a week ago, and within a few 
days of each other, departed from the stage of life 
two ladies who in their respective days had been 
distinguished actresses bearing then the name of 
Brunton. We allude to the Dowager-Countess of 
Craven and Mrs. Yates. The former retired from 
public life on her marriage with the late Earl, in 
1807, and not long after she had created the part 
of Rosalie Somers in ‘Town and Country.’ There 
still survive two widowed countesses who once 
adorned the stage; the Countess of Essex (Miss 
Stephens) and the Countess of Harrington (Miss 
Foote). The fashion for gentlemen to 
ladies from the stage was first set by the most 


unlikely man in the world; namely, Folkyes, the 
antiquary, who took to wife the good Lucretia 
tadshaw, some century and a half ago. A score 





of yeats later, the Earl of Peterborough married 
Anastasia Robinson, “ the nightingale,” incited by 
the happy example of the Duke of Bolton, who, a 
few years previously, had espoused Lavinia Fenton, 
the original Polly. A later “ Polly” also gained 
a coronet, in the person of Mary Bolton, who 
became the wife of Lord Thurlow. Then, our 
fathers heard of Miss Farren becoming Countess 
of Derby; of Sir William Beecher marrying Miss 
O’Neil, and of Mrs. Nisbett accepting the hand of 
Sir Felix Boothby. Other stage ladies have con- 
descended to wed squires and senators. Mr. Heath- 
cote married the beautiful Miss Searle, and Miss 
M. Tree took to husband the M.P. for Canterbury, 
Mr. Bradshaw. The actors have been, altogether, 
less fortunate than the actresses; but Lady 
Henrietta Herbert chose and carried off young 
Beard, and a daughter of the first Earl of Ilchester, 
Lady Susan Strangways, married O’Brien; and 
Charles Fox had much ado to provide for these 
cousins of his, by finding a place for the husband. 
Mrs. Yates, the niece of the Countess of Craven, 
first appeared in London, at Covent Garden, on 
the 12th of September, 1817, as Letitia Hardy 
in ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem.’ The daily papers state 
that till she joined her husband at the Adelphi her 
class of characters was entirely confined to “high 
comedy.” This is altogether incorrect. In the parts 
so designated she had accomplished rivals in Mrs. 
Davison and Miss Foote, and afterwards in Miss 
Dance. Her range was much more extensive, 
from the earliest period. The very first original 
character confided to her was a melo-dramatic one, 
Rosalia in Reynolds’s ‘ Duke of Savoy’; and in her 
opening season she played Cora in ‘ Pizarro,’ and 
Myrtilloin ‘The Broken Sword’; and in the follow- 
ing season, she was the original Jeannie Deans in 
the Covent Garden version of ‘The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,’ Macready playing Geordie Robertson. At 
Bath, though she shared the high comedy parts with 
other ladies, one of her most attractive characters 
was the Actress of all Work, and there are old play- 
goers there who still remember her Peasant Boy and 
her Biddy Tipkin when old Chatterton was stage- 
manager. She never acted better than at the 
Adelphi, but her powers were visibly affected 
after the death of Mr. Yates; and, even had it been 
otherwise, she had no chance afforded her of dis- 
tinguishing herself at the Lyceum during the reign 
of Madame. She will long live as pleasantly in the 
memories of play-goers as she will be honoured in 
the memory of friends. 

Mr. Keith Johnston calls our attention to recent 
measurements of mountains in Great Britain, 
which disturb the order of some figures given a 
fortnight ago in the Atheneum ;— 

“‘Trosachs Manse, August 31. 

“Some years since, repeated attempts to prove 
Ben Macdui the culminating point of the British 
Islands led to extensive controversy; and it was 
with much satisfaction that many who, with myself, 
were jealous for the honours of Ben Nevis, saw its 
claims finally established by the recently published 
‘Annals of the Triangulation of the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland,’ in which 
the relative elevations are stated to be, — Ben 
Nevis, 4,406; Ben Macdui, 4,296 ; and Snowdon, 
3,590 feet above the mean level of the sea. Fear- 
ing lest the authority of the Atheneum should be 
quoted in favour of the exploded mistake, I shall 
feel gratified if you will, on an early occasion, 
correct the erroneous figures given in your number 
for the 25th inst. [p. 261]. 

“A, Keita JOHNSTON.” 

With regard to the notice we reprinted last 
week, from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, giving notice to all finders of gold, 
silver and copper coins in England and Wales, 
that the full intrinsic value of the same would be 
paid on delivering the same to the sheriff, we should 
like to suggest that some similar action be taken 
with respect to Ireland, where it is well known 
that for many years past frequent discoveries of 
ancient gold ornaments of the highest antiquarian 
value and even artistic beauty have been made, 
somewhere in Wicklow it is said, but which, from 
some difficulty or other (probably that removed by 
this circular in England and Wales), they have 
been constantly referred to the melting-pot of the 








| goldsmith and their original locality kept secret, 


so that we remain in ignorance of their history and 
belongings. 

The London and Middlesex, and the Surrey 
Archeological Societies are trying to make ar- 
rangements for a series of evening meetings—to be 
held once a month—during the winter. It is sup- 
posed that, ‘“‘much benefit would result from fre- 
quent meetings of the members, for the immediate 
recording of archzeological discoveries in Middlesex 
and Surrey, and the immediate vicinity, the exhi- 
bition of antiquities, the reading of notices and 
papers, and the discussion of such subjects.” If 
the Society of Antiquaries would do its duty to 
archeology there would be no room for such sec- 
tional activity as is here proposed. 

A French Correspondent wishes to make the 
following statement on the subject of the recent 
prize poem—the circumstances connected with 
which have caused so much emotion in Paris, and 
surprise elsewhere :— 

‘*Paris, September 1, 1860. 

‘ Allow me to give you a few details respecting 
the prize poem on Prince Jérome, which was pub- 
lished in the Atheneum of the 25th of August. 
The Rector and Professors of the Paris University 
are the functionaries whose business it is to choose 
the subjects for the several prizes annually com- 
peted for by the head pupils of the different col- 
leges. These gentlemen, anxious to show their 
zeal in behalf of a Government to which they owe 
their situations, very injudiciously selected the 
‘Death of Prince Jérome’ as the theme for the 
compositions in Latin versification. As might 
have been expected from a concourse of lads whose 
fathers belong to any of the half-dozen political 
parties at present existing in France, a certain 
number of pupils refused to compete. One of them, 
however (the son of a Pole, whose political ten- 
dencies have brought about his banishment both 
from his native country and from France), instead 
of writing a copy of Latin verses, sent up a poem in 
French, part of which was published in the number 
of the Atheneum above referred to. It is much to 
be regretted that the Government thought fit to 
inflict very severe punishment on this misguided, 
perhaps, but certainly most talented youth. He 
has not only been expelled from the college to 
which he belongs, but he can no longer be admitted ° 
to any other college or to any of the ‘Special 
Schools,’ such as the Ecole de Droit, the Ecole 
de Médecine, the Ecole Polytechnique, &c. This 
practically precludes the possibility of his following 
any of the ‘liberal’ professions in France. The 
pupils who refused to compete were not expelled 
from their respective colleges; they were simply 
denied the privilege of competing for any other 
prize. The Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship is, probably, responsible for this unmerited 
severity. The Emperor cannot personally have 
authorized a measure so calculated to diminish 
what popularity he may have. Here is a fact, 
which happened a few years ago, analogous to the 
above; but which was attended with far different 
results. A pupil of the Collége de Sainte-Barbe, 
now a rising and well-known author, was a com- 
petitor for the prize in French composition. The 
subject chosen was ‘Napoléon III.’ As in the 
present instance, many pupils refused to compete. 
He, however, wrote an essay, remarkable both for 
its style and spirit, but quite the reverse of lauda- 
tory. A few days afterwards, the first prize was 
awarded to him. Having the honour to be per- 
sonally acquainted with the gentleman in question, 
I can vouch for the authenticity of the above. 
Every one is at liberty to extract from it the 
moral he pleases.” 

The fifth volume of M. Eugtne Hatin’s ‘ His- 
toire de la Presse en France’ has just been pub- 
lished by Paulet Morlossis, Paris. This volume 
offers a particular interest, as it treats of the jour- 
nals and pamphlets of the Revolution, and throws 
new lights on the journalism and journalists of 
that period. - 

Some friends and admirers of the late German 
poet, Max von Schenkendorf, have resolved to 
honour his memory by a monument of noble sim- 
plicity, to be placed on his grave on the “ Gotte- 
sacker,” near Coblentz. It is to consist of a marble 
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bust of the poet on a granite pedestal, and the 
sculptor, Herr Hartung, has been intrusted with 
the execution of the work. 

On the 25th of August, the monument of Seid- 
litz, the cavalry hero of the Seven Years’ War, 
was inaugurated at Calcar, near Cleves, the birth- 
place of the bold general. : 

The bell which the Germans at Moscow, in 
honour of the centenary jubilee of Schiller, have 
presented to the town of Marbach, Schiller’s 
birthplace, arrived, on the 16th of August, at the 
place of its destination. It took its way vid St. 
Petersburg, the Baltic, Swinemiinde, Stettin, &c., 
to Ludwigsburg, where a deputation of the Mar- 
bach citizenship received it with due ceremonies 





province adjoining the beach on which we 


stood. Here, on this strand, thought we, are 
millions upon millions of testaceous tene- 
ments, each of which once held a tenant, and 
each tenant was exactly adapted to his house. 
He filled it and furnished it; nay, he built 
it, as far as we can understand shell-build- 
ing, out of his own substance. He had his 
house to himself, rent free, and he paid no 
water-rates, although he had full range of the 
waters. He carried his home upon his back; 
when he removed he literally moved house and 
self together. He was born, he lived, and he 
died in the same house. Although he had 


from the directors of the Wiirtemberg railway, and | much enlarged it, yet his cradle became his 


then brought it, on a beautifully garlanded carriage, | coffin, 


to Marbach. All German railways forwarded the | 


bell gratis. Its weight is 15 cwt. 171b., that of 
the clapper 70 lb. The cast is excellent, and wins 
universal admiration. The bell is adorned with 
Schiller’s portrait, and shows, besides, the follow- 
ing inscription: — ‘‘ Concordia” 
head), “‘ Zur Eintracht, zum herzinnigen Vereine, 


Out of his coffin his dead body was ulti- 
mately washed,—and the coffin itself lies here 
upon the beach, anything but coffin-like, for it 
is tinted sometimes with the fairest colours of 
earth and sky, and sometimes with paler but 


(above Schiller’s | most delicate hues. 


For centuries have these forsaken shells been 


versammle sie die liebende Gemeine. Der Heimat | accumulating upon this solitary beach. A long 
Schiller’s von seinen Verehrern in Moskau, 10| curving line of them runs round the coast at 


November, 1859. 
Glockengiesserei von F, Sumgin in Moskau.” 





Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S Picture of ‘The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,’ commenced in Jerusalem in July, 
1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, Ne 
Bond Street, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s, 


MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S Pictures of SCENES in 
SCOTLAND, SPAIN, and FRANCE, are NOW ON VIEW at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Ten till 
Five.—Admission, 1s. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall.—The SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures, the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, including Henrietta 
Browne's Great Picture of ‘ The Sisters of Mercy,’ is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. Open from Ten till Five daily. 


NOW OPEN, the ITALIAN GALLERY, at the UPPER 
ROOMS, 120, PALL MALL.—ORIGINAL ANCIENT PIC 
TURES of Italian, German, Flemish, and Spanish Artists; 
Correggio, Titian, Rubens, Bolleto. A Venetian Collection, Open 
from Ten to Six.—Admission, One Shilling. 


ROYAL COLOSSEUM of SCIENCE, MUSIC, and ART.— 
i Daily, from Twelve to <a Hp Four, and from Seven to 
alf-past Ten. — Admission to t ‘ ) i 
ments and Exhibitions, One Shilling. 

DR. BACHHOFFNER, F.C.5., Sole Lessee and Manager. 
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Glimpses of Ocean Life; or, Rock-Pools and the 
Lessons they Teach. By John Harper. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 

Life in the Sea; or, the Nature and Habits of 
Marine Animals. Written and Compiled 
by Lascelles Wraxall. (Houlston & Wright.) 

PoETICALLY, men speak of the ocean as a waste 
of waters, but in reality it is replete with life,— 
and did we but know in detail the multitudinous 
molluscs, the monstrous and minute fishes, the 
crowding and crawling crustaceans, the cluster- 
ing polypes, the clinging parasites, the micro- 
scopic infusoria and foraminifera, and the 
tangled groves of submarine plants, stretching 
along for miles upon miles of rocky foundation, 
we should in all probability conclude that life in 
the sea is as abundant as life on the land, and 
that there are few parts of the vast oceanic 
spaces which are not peopled with appropriate 
marine Fauna or Flora. 

The landward direction of nearly all our 
observations and meditations tends to foster the 
delusion that the greater portion of life is there. 
Standing, however, as we recently did, upon a 


remarkable shell beach in a distant island, we 


felt how complete a delusion men thus labour 
under, On that beach for about half a mile 
were aggregated incalculable numbers of shells. 
The population of our metropolis appears to 
us enormous, as it stretches over street and 
square and terrace and suburb. Yet the entire 
population of London is not more numerous 
than the molluscous population of the marine 


he whole of the Entertain. | 








| 





Vivos voco, Mortuos plango. | about high-water mark. Another and inner 


curve runs round nearer to the sea. Dip your 
hand in at any spot in the direction of either 
of these lines, and you get a handful of the 
most beautiful little structures that ever animal 
built out of calcareous materials. Many are so 
minute that they slip from between your fingers 
as you would grasp them; yet the minutest of 
them is, or was, perfect, had its proper apart- 
ments for its former inhabitant, and even now 
retains nearly all those colours and stripes and 
lines and points of ornamentation which make 
conchological construction and finish the wonder 
of men, the delight of women, and the models 
of architectural decoration. 

Strive to stretch your arithmetic until you 
can bring all these stranded shells within its 
figurate terms, and then remember that these 
are but a mere marginal notation of the life now 
abounding in the seas before your eyes. The life 
on the land—what is it to the life in the seas? 
Here, on this very island—a mere green speck 
in the surging ocean— here, there are at this hour 
something under fifty human inhabitants, while 
here on this strip of the island, including these 
two lines of shelly circumvallation, are at the 
least fifty millions of little natural buildings, 
each of them at one time the happy home of a 
living creature, perfect in its functions, and com- 
~~ in its self-contained tenement. Neverthe- 
ess, this is but one of the numerous shell beaches 
of the shores of the islands and continents of 
our earth. There are hundreds besides, all full 
of shells, though this one happens to be remark- 
ably prolific and profuse in its yieldings of 
minute and uncommon kinds. Add to the great 
number of molluscs and their habitations, the 
equally great and unknown number of other 
marine creatures; sum the whole in imagina- 
tion, and then you can but reverently repeat the 
strain of the Hebrew Psalmist, who, inspired 
with the same conception, exclaimed—* So is 
this great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts.” 

To renew such abundance of life in the sea, 
Nature has laid her plans both wide and deep. 
The cod lays nine millions of eggs annually, 
according to the reckoning of Leuwenhoeck, and 
the sturgeon about seven millions, Yet neither 
cod nor sturgeon lays an egg too many, seeing 
that of the fish-eggs left in shallows, on coasts, 
or in rivers, to be incubated by the enlivening 
beams of the sun, scarcely one in a hundred 
—— a living creature. There are ferocious 

sh and voracious molluses and crustaceans 
which are glad enough to get eggs for breakfast, 
and if the young fry do come forth into the water 








‘there are foes awaiting them on every side, 


There are fish of prey as well as birds of prey, 
and so sharp an eye and tooth have they he 
their appropriate food that they thrive ang 
grow large and even monstrous. The whole clasg 
of Cephalopods are doubtful friends and de. 
structive enemies. The Suckers—including the 
Octopods, Argonauts, Kalmars, and Sepia— 
seem to be the scavengers of the ocean, forbid. 
ding to behold and formidable to feel. So fi 

can the Octopods attach themselves with their 
fixed cups, or suckers, to the coveted and 
doomed prey, that it is impossible to esca 
from their clinging grasp. Any entangled fish 
or crustacean is immediately conveyed to the 
mouth of its murderer, and mercilessly champed 
between two horny or calcareous jaws, which 
move against each other like the mandibles of a 
bird’s bill. For motion, as well as for murderous 
capture, they are singularly provided, since not 
only have they eight or ten arms or feet (and 
hence their names) by which they crawl along 
the bed of the sea, or steer themselves when 
swimming, but by a violent expulsion of the 
water through their syphons they can aid them- 
selves in their retrograde movements. In those 
varieties which have a large, long and narrowly- 
formed body and proportionally powerful 
muscles, such is the impetus they acquire by 
this method that they shoot through the 
water like arrows, and occasionally form a curve 
through the air, like the flying-fish. A consider. 
able number of cuttle-fish bounded upon the 
deck of Sir James Ross’s ship, which was sixteen 
feet above the water level, and more than fifty 
of them were captured,—while some actually 
cleared the other bulwark and leaped completely 
over the ship. 

A remarkable part of the cephalopodic or- 
ganization is the resisting apparatus discovered 
and described by D’Orbigny. As the head and 
body of the Cephalopod: are but slightly con- 
nected, the creature could hardly endure any 
such rapid motion as we have mentioned, were 
not the mutual connexion of these parts pecu- 
liarly assisted. To this end the inner wall of 
the mouth is furnished on each side with a 
button-like elevation, which fits into a suitable 
gutter or cavity on the lower end of the head; 
so that the animal can, as it were, button up 
or unbutton the parts, and thus render their 
connexion stricter or laxer at pleasure. Had 
the head been tightly attached to the body by 
a permanent arrangement, the animal would 
have missed its present range of mobility, 
and consequently its ability to pounce upon 
and secure its food. 

These Scavengers of the Sea—these marine 
Inspectors of Nuisances—are scattered over 
the waters in countless numbers.. Doubtless 
they perform in their provinces the part of 
our street and crossing sweepers—our dustmen 
and deliverers from unmentionable abomina- 
tions; doubtless they keep the paths of the 
sea clean and clear; doubtless they keep down 
the number of the piscine population, and are 
staunch marine Malthusians. Some, like the 
Argonauts, remain always out at sea; others, 
like the common Octopods, inhabit exclusively 
the coasts, where, concealed in fissures of rock, 
they hold on by one portion of their arms, 
and hold out fishing-lines with the other. The 
Octopods are solitary in their stony shores; the 
others are gregarious, and swim about in large 
shoals. In spring-time, the Sepias and Kal- 
mars appear off the land in large swarms, and 
remain there for shorter or longer periods, after 
which they return to deep water. Nearly all 
of them. are nocturnal or crepuscular creatures: 
by day they are invisible; but at night they 
swarm on the surface of the sea,—as thieves 
and depredators do in the streets of our cities. 
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Their ferocity even exceeds their voracity. Like 
the Thugs, they murder for murder’s sake. 
DOrbigny saw a Kalmar, which had been left 
by the tide amongst a quantity of young fish, 
butcher them without eating them. The same 
naturalist’ thinks that “in all seas there are 
yery large Cephalopods with which science is 
not yet acquainted”; and that “the rare 
appearance of these colossal individuals proves 
that the lower zones of the sea contain a quan- 
tity of animals of an entirely new form.” Ima- 

ination has magnified these monsters, for 

fontfort speaks of a colossal Octopod which 
overturned a three-master; and Pernetti of one 
which, on climbing up the rigging, by its weight 
upset a large vessel. Of course, these incidents 
are fitter for the experiences of Sindbad the 
Sailor; yet our own Pennant describes a gigantic 
cuttle-fish, the body of which had a diameter 
of twelve feet, and its arms were fifty-four feet 
in length, Péron declares that he saw, near 
Van Diemen’s Land, and at no great distance 
from the ship, a Sepia as large as a barrel, 
rolling heavily upon the waves. Its colossal 
arms moved like huge snakes on the surface. 
Each of these organs was, at least, from six to 
seven feet long, with a diameter of eight inches 
at the base. Be this as it may, Quoy and 
Gaymard, whose reputation is high, affirm that 
in the Atlantic Ocean, near the equator, and 
in perfectly calm weather, they found the relics 
of a monster Kalmar, which the crabs and 
sharks had left, and which weighed close upon 
a hundred pounds. 


dance and deficiency in the vast, wide, popu- 





Yet this was only half the | 


body, completely stripped of its arms, so that | 


the entire animal would have weighed at least 
two hundred pounds. The arms of this mon- 
strous depredator must have been fearful foes. 


An Octopod of equal corporeal bulk, in which | 
the tentacles would be much larger than in the | 


Kalmar, might be supposed capable of grap- 
pling with a man, and of dragging him out 
from a boat. 

These Cephalopods being the depredators, 
the scavengers, the Malthusians of the seas— 
what is to prevent their triumph; their too 
great prevalence? Nature has provided a 
water-police for them, in the shape of a large 
number of watchful fishes. The cachalots and 
the dolphins live almost entirely upon them; 
so also do the tunnies, bonitas, and several 
other fishes in various localities. The cod 
destroys an extraordinary number of them, 
as they appear with it annually on the coast 
of North America and the banks of Newfound- 
land. No more alluring bait can be offered to 
the cod than a cephalopod; and, for this pur- 
pose, millions upon millions of them are cap- 
tured by men; so that these very nocturnal 
thieves and murderers give rise to one of 
the most valuable branches of trade amongst 
the great seafaring nations. Man himself feeds 
upon these feeders upon others. The old 
Greeks esteemed Octopods, Sepias and Kal- 
mars (Loligo), as an article for the table; and 
large numbers, either fresh or dried, are still 
eaten by the dwellers upon the coasts of the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean, as well as by the 
Biscayan and the northern French fishermen. 
They are a staple article of food at Teneriffe, 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, India and China, while a 
considerable business is done in them in Japan. 
After sunset, too, they are frequently pounced 
upon by albatrosses and storm birds. 

Such is one link in the great chain of mari- 
time existences; such is a glance at one class of 
molluscous animals, and at the modes in which 
the equilibrium of oceanic life is sustained. It 
would prove a fertile theme for instructive and 
entertaining illustration, if we should proceed 
to show how singularly Nature has arranged a 
system of checks and counter-checks to redun- 
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lous deep, corresponding to those which she 
has ordained upon the land: so that life in the 
sea and life in the land. are alike orderly and 
well balanced. There is in the depths of the 
ocean as well as upon the plains of the earth 
that struggle for existence, that battle for life, 
which, with relation to the land, has formed 
the topic of some of Mr. Darwin’s most graphic 
pages in his work on ‘Species.’ 

Books upon these subjects intended to be 
popular usually proceed upon the plan of con- 
templating one section of marine life—that 
which comprehends the common marine ani- 
mals of our own shores. That interesting little | 
domestic colony—the Marine Aquarium—has | 
become so much in vogue, that to provide new | 
inhabitants for it and fresh sea-water, is now a | 
distinct and profitable calling. While the scien- | 
tific study of marine animals is diligently cul- | 
tivated by men of fame and high quality, the | 
popular amusement is brought home, together 
with the sea-water, to our doors and into our | 
parlours. Ocean life to a fisherman is daily | 
bread, to a man of science it is daily study, to | 
a lady it is daily amusement. The first and the | 
second have no time to trifle with it,—the third | 
has no inclination to toil over it. The first | 
cannot read popular books, the second will not | 
read them, and the third will read no other. 
Hence, the writers of books on this subject 
display a tendency to direct and limit their | 


attention and their illustrations to those marine | 
objects which, from a higher point of view, | 
seem least to require them; and to intersperse | 
little anecdotes and facetious narratives, such as | 
may be supposed to suit the capacities or the | 
taste of that large portion of the public who | 
look for amusement even in their studies. No 
one, therefore, can justifiably blame such an 
anthor as Mr. Harper if he finds his book to 
consist merely of a few “glimpses at ocean 
life,” as it may be witnessed in an oblong or 
circular tank, or a common glass tumbler, and 
no one ought to be disappointed when he finds 
the illustrations to include common crabs, 
mussels, barnacles, limpets, star - fish, sea- 
urchins and actiniz. For what they represent 
they are indeed beautiful; and it is only to be 
desired that we should have plates of those 
molluscs and crustaceans which we cannot 
see so readily in the flesh and in the shell. 
We may certainly affirm that Mr. Harper 
has produced a pleasing book, more pleasing 
illustrations, and an elegant, characteristic 
binding. One of the few portions of this 
book from which we should feel disposed to 
quote relates to the terebrating or boring 
powers of the Pholas; but as we last year 
admitted two letters from him upon the topic 
[ Athen. Nos. 1632 and 1636], we need not allot 
present space to it. His conclusion is, that the 
Pholas can no longer be considered as a weak 
or helpless animal. “Possessed of a rasp-like 
shell, a horny ligament, retractible tubes, a 
strong howe foot, and a powerful spring or 
stylet, it is not by any means difficult to conceive 
that these agents, when they are all brought 
into full play, are fully equal to the task of 
excavating the rocky chambers in which the 
animal lives.” In place of further remarks 
upon the Pholas, we give a favourable specimen 
of this book, upon the behaviour of an annelid, 
the Terebella figulus, commonly called the 
“ Potter,” which the author captured. It was 
a fine specimen, about five inches in length, 
and nearly as thick as a common drawing- 
pencil :— 

“On returning home, my much-valued prize 
was placed in a. tumbler of large dimensions, the 
base of which I strewed with newly-pounded shells 











and gravel. By the following morning all the fine 





or powdered portion of the ‘Silver Willies” had 
been collected and used in the construction of a 
tube, sufficient in length to cover half the contracted 


body of the industrious little mason. A fter labour- 
ing for a fortnight, the tube was gradually extended 
across the bottom of the vase in a cylindrical form, 
but eventually it assumed a semi-circular shape, 
being built upon the glass, and elevated by gentle 
stages up each side of the vessel until the level of 
the water was reached, when all further labours 
ceased fora time. After the lapse of a few days 
the building operation was resumed, and the tube 
carried fully an inch further, at right angles to its 
former position. The opposite end of the structure 
was next extended at an angle of 45° from the base 
of the vase, to a height of about two inches. Then 
commenced a very curious phenomenon. Some of 
the tentacles were incessantly elevated and extended 
across the vessel, until they touched the opposite 
end of the tube, with what object I could not then 
conceive. The design, however, was afterwards 
made evident: in less than two days the animal 
succeeded in making both ends of its tube mect 
together, so as to form a continuous circle. I hap- 
pened to be watching the mason, when the last 
stroke of his labial trowel was given to the build- 
ing, and shall never forget the cautious way in 
which the animal crept for the first time over the 
newly-completed portion of the work, and the 
seeming delight with which it continued to glide, 
hour after hour, over the entire circuit of its 
dwelling-place. Sometimes its body would be 
long drawn out, until the tips of the tenta- 
cula would reach, and apparently tickle the 
extreme point of the tail; then a race would 
commence, in character exactly resembling 
that so often witnessed with the kitten, or the 
playful whelp, when either of these animals 
foolishly imagine that the tip of their tail is 
adorned with some coveted tit-bit. The branchial 
organs of my specimen were very beautiful objects, 
being formed of three blood-red spiral tufts, the 
effect of which was heightened by their being placed 
in contact with the drab-coloured cephalic ten- 
tacles, which seemed to be almost innumerable. 
These latter organs, although apparently so useless 
when seen closed, are in reality of the greatest 
importance to the Terebella, for they not only act 
as auxiliary organs of respiration, and aid most 
materially in building its dwelling-place, but also 
constitute the real organs of locomotion. * * It is 
an extremely interesting sight to watch a Terebella 
extend its tentacles in all directions in search of 
building materials, catching up the surrounding 
molecules (sometimes visible along the whole length 
of each filament), and then, by a strong muscular 
contraction, bringing the collected atoms to the 
opening of the tube, around which, as is generally 
supposed, they are then immediately attached by 
a secretion which is exuded from the body of the 
animal. Such, however, is not the case. When 
the filaments bring their ‘subscriptions,’ the 
material thus gathered, instead of being used at 
once for building purposes, és, in reality, Jirst eaten 
by the animal, and, after undergoing a kind of mas- 
tication, becomes coated with a salivary secretion, and 
is then ejected in mouthfuls at the extremity of the 
tube, which, by such means, becomes gradually 
elongated. The shell work, when deposited as 
above mentioned, is held in position, and prevented 
from falling over the outside of the cavity, by the 
filaments which are made to hang down in a most 
ingenious manner ; the animal, at the same time, 
putting itself in motion, allows the slimy surface of 
its body to press and rub against the new addition 
to the tube, which is thus effectually strengthened 
and soldered together. The animal does not always 
wait until the ome | “ the tube - cng 
tly di: ing while lying at its ease, i n 
ae +A Sones 4 aid of its head and tentacles the 
mass of building material, which soon becomes dis- 
tributed and moulded to its proper shape.” 


The work which bears the name of Mr. 
Wraxall is, as he himself admits, “ principally 
based on a German compilation by Dr. Hartwig, 
bearing the title of ‘Das Leben des Meeres.’ I 
therefore claim the sole merit of having carefully 
collated authorities and done my best to render 
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the book correct in all particulars.” Seeing 
that another English version of Dr. Hartwig’s 
book is announced, we may perhaps say some- 
thing of it when that version appears. Those 
who want such a book meanwhile may accept 
Mr. Wraxall’s editorial attempt, which is plenti- 
fully interspersed with plain, but fair illustra- 
tions, and contains much solid material re- 
lating to. Life in the Sea. 





SOCIETIES. 


HorrTIcu,TurRaL.—September 4.—Special General 
Meeting.—C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., in the chair. 
—The Meeting was convened for the purpose of 
electing a new Member of Council in the room of 
the late Rev. L. Vernon*Harcourt; and also for 
the election of various candidates who had been 

roposed as Fellows. The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, who had been recommended to 
the Fellows by the Council to fill up the vacancy, 
was balloted for, and unanimously elected a Member 
ofCouncil. The following candidates wereafterwards 
balloted for, and elected Fellows:—Mr. W. Baxter, 
Mrs. J. A. Beaumont, Mr. T. Castle, Rev. J. Cook, 
Mr. J. Cutbill, The Lord John Manners, M.P., 
Mrs. Moffat, The Lady Adeliza Norman, C. 
Rikards, The Duke of Rutland, C. J. Selwyn, 
Esq., M.P., The Earl Somers, and the Lady Louisa 

ells. 





PINE ARTS 


—~— 


Pagan or Christian ? or, Notes for the General 
Public on our National Architecture. By 
W. J. Cockburn Muir. (Bentley.) 


Tuts book is earnest in spirit, complete and 
systematized in construction ; and the author 
thoughtful and accomplished in his subject. 
At the same time, he is a little hysterical, apt 
to indulge in flights of fancy, and at times rises 
into a dithyrambic dance of sheer Carlylese 
upon the “unbeliefs” and “unrealities” of 
Art. Doubtless he is intensely right, and 
such indignation fully called for, but we are 
too sober to be moved by wordy gesticulation ; 
and if Mr. Muir would only prove how the 
abstract superiority of Gothic “might be in- 
ductively demonstrated upon scientific and 
esthetic grounds,” he would effect more for 
his principles than by his spasmodic appeals 
to the feelings and imagination. The very 
Pythoness would not move us now; if she were 
to appear as a witness before the Commons’ 
Committee on the choice of a design for the 
Foreign Office, the chairman would send for a 
doctor and a policeman. Epilepsy is not evi- 
dence, nor is hysteria argument. 

These remarks apply to the manner of treat- 
ing the subject, not to the arguments addition- 
ally produced. Starting with the idea that 
each of the great nations of the past has left an 
idiosyncratic mark upon the world in its archi- 
tecture, which being an accompaniment of its 
life is an exponent of its history, Mr. Muir shows 
how the forms were mainly due to climate, 
which ruled the shape of the roof and disposi- 
tions of the external elements. In the broad, 
steadfast sun-glare of Egypt a preference for 
flatness of surface is marked, favouring the dis- 
play of colour, the horizontality of which is in 

eeping with the physical aspect of a land 
that is the gift of a river. In Greece, a diver- 
sified country, a more varied architecture sprang 
up. The Roman had wider needs than these, 
and developed the arch to span the wide spaces, 
needful to cover in his larger populations. The 
aspect of the exterior kept pace with the North- 
ward advance; and in a land of shadowing 
clouds and fickle climate, the roof rose and the 
wall-surface was broken. These were the Pagan 
creeds, the limited materialisms of Art; but 
with Christianity a new aspiration came, and 












the verticality of Gothic work was but the ex- 
ponent of the Christian hope, contrasted in this 
by the ruling horizontality of Pagan design. 
These apparent sentimentalisms take the force 
of arguments, so invariably true is their applica- 
tion. In an episode on Moorish architecture, 
the author shows how perfectly these ideas are 
sustained by that style, and how its sensuous 
beauties harmonize with the Mohammedan 
creed. 

Tracing succinctly the progress of Gothic Art 
to the Early English variety, he shows by com- 
parison of dates the absurdity of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s dashing assertion, that “the Gothic is 
not an English style of architecture, but was 
imported from abroad.” Thus, “the transition 
from late Norman to early Gothic occurred in 
England, it seems, between 1175 and 1197, the 
earliest being part of Canterbury Cathedral 
(1175-84).” Now, it is shown that this trans- 
ition did not commence in Italy till 1206 
(Church of St. Mary, at Toscanella). The 
greater part of the churches near the Rhine 
retain a Romanesque character as late as 1220. 
In France, the same rule obtains. It is to be 
remembered that Early English is later still 
than this transitional style. It is almost a pity 
that this jaunty speech of the Premier’s has 
attracted so much attention. He was evidently 
talking at random of a subject of which his 
ignorance was intense. His Lordship appa- 
rently considered Norman Romanesque, which 
was, indeed, “imported from abroad,” to be 
Gothic,—fancying that not being trabeal, it 
could be nothing else. 

Mr. Muir’s purity of taste is shown by the 
preference he gives to the Early English style, 
and he is undoubtedly right in considering the 
Decorated as a symptom of decline, an over- 
florid life, that, like the Indian summer, indi- 
cated decay. Some excellent remarks on the 
employment of heraldry in decoration succeed, 
wherein he condemns its excessive use in the 
later styles. We may contrast the fine taste 
of the architect of Westminster Abbey in hang- 
ing the shields of the knights round the aisles, 
as they were placed round a war-galley, archi- 
tectonically that is, and not as mere decoration, 
which was the practice in the less severe schools. 
Rightly indignant is the author upon the falsi- 
ties of Wren’s work in St. Paul’s, its imposture 
of the double dome, and ridiculous clerestory 
windows,—also upon the tricks of bad classic 
architects, who place the pediment on the side 
of their buildings, and not at the gable, where 
alone it has any constructional fitness and 
beauty. The unqualified imposture in putting 
a pediment to the Royal Exchange where there 
is no roof, is pointed out. Lord Palmerston’s 
escapade, when claiming superior beauty for the 
Classic, is satirized by the mere enumeration of 
the most notable amongst them. In London, 
thus,—the Mansion House, East India House, 
Royal Exchange, National Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace, British Museum, &c. The refutation 
as to Oxford “existing examples” is complete, 
for no one will deny that Queen’s College, the 
Radcliffe Museum, Theatre, and Observatory 
are amongst the dullest and most pretentious 
shams in England. Whatever the Classic 
architects can do, they have certainly failed to 
show much as yet. 

We concur with Mr. Muir’s remarks 
upon the super-ornate character of the decora- 
tions to the Church in Margaret Street, and 
that the object of worship is likely to be for- 
gotten in the gaudy luxury of the edifice. 
Nevertheless, it appears to us that he is quite 
prudish in regarding colour as a means of deco- 
ration in any way less holy than form. What 
he styles the intrusion of the “ paint-brush into 
the holy precinct” is simply nonsense. That 





the qualities of Gothic are precisely those of 
all good architecture we may repeat from him :— 
“Verticality, constructionality of ornamentati 
and adherence to Nature in subordinate degg. 
ration.” Despite pompous words, many crot. 
chets, and much passion, we may commend 
‘Pagan or Christian ?’ as a valuable book. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE recommence our examination of the revised 
Rules of the Royal Academy with those in Section 
VII., which differ from such as were reprinted in 
the Athenceum [Nos. 1641-2]. 


Section VII.—PRIVILEGES AND REsTRICTIONg, 

The privilege of admission to the Library is con. 
tinued to the Academicians and Associates. The 
same is allowed to all Academicians of forej 
Academies, to the Schools, Library and Lectures, 
and “the President is empowered to grant a ticket 
of general admittance for that purpose” to them, 

With regard to donations,—‘‘ No sum exceedi 
501. sterling is to be granted by the Council within 
the term of one year in aid of any Royal Acade. 
mician, Associate, or other person whatever, 
without the ratification of the General Assembly, 
convened expressly for the purpose, and the sane. 
tion of the Queen.” Every Academician may 
recommend proper objects (being artists, their 
widows or children) for the annual charitable 
donations, certified by two signatures, one of which 
must be that of a Royal Academician. The peti- 
tioners must have been exhibitors, their widows 
or children. The relief is to be given but once in 
twelve months to the same person. 


Section VIII.—Exursirion. 


6. Members to number their works in the order 
of preference in which they may regard them, and 
such order to be observed by the arranging Com- 
mittee, so far as a due regard to the general 
arrangement may admit. 

The old rule 8, which allowed three days, or 
more, to Members to retouch and varnish their 
pictures before the Exhibition opens, is removed 
from the new version. 

9. No pictures shall be so placed in the Exhibi- 
tion as to break the line in any of the rooms, 
except the West Room. 

10. The works of deceased Members are eligible 
for exhibition within one year only after decease. 

11. No application for changing the situation 
of any works of Art, after the Committee have 
finished the arrangement and the Members are 
admitted to view the Exhibition, can be attended 
to or permitted. 

By rule 12. Members are granted permission to 
apply to the Council for liberty to retouch a picture 
which they may deem requiring it, “in consequence 
of accident or any unforeseen circumstance.” 

The old and very objectionable rule which 
declared that, whoever exhibited with any other 
Society of artists at the time he was exhibiting 
with the Royal Academy, should be ineligible as 
a candidate for an Associateship, nor have his 
performances received the following year, is omitted. 
This is an improvement, doubtless forced upon the 
Academy by circumstances, upon which we congra- 
tulate them. The old rule was a piece of tyranny. 

14. No Member of Council shall communicate 
with any Member of the Academy, or other artists, 
on the situation of their works during the time of 
arrangement for exhibition, without the consent 
of a majority of the Council. 

15. Works sent for exhibition being a trust 
reposed in the Royal Academy, no permission to 
copy them during the term of the Exhibition shall 
on any account be granted. 


Section IX.—Tue Annvat DINNER. 
The carefully framed rules which guided the 
Academicians in issuing the invitations to this 
festival, one of the most important engines in the 
hands of the body, and which has been ever em- 
ployed with great effect, remain for the most part 
unaltered. 
4. No subsequent invitation, to supply the 
vacancies occasioned by those who send excuses, 
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shall on any pretext be allowed, with the exception 
of such vacancies as may be occasioned by Foreign 

‘nisters, When, in the event of all or any declining, 
other guests may be invited. 

g, In determining the invitations to the Annual 
Dinner, when the list of the former year is read, 
soy name therein shall be put to the ballot, at the 
desire of an individual Member of Council, and 
two black balls shall exclude, as in the case of 
names newly proposed. 

This concludes the body of the revised Rules. 
Those relating to the Schools and the Students we 
take from Appendix No. 4. of the Report we re- 
cently examined. We gather from the Introduction 
to this some information that may be interesting. 
The Antique and Life Schools were first insti- 
tuted. The School of Painting was established on 
the Academy gaining the privilege of borrowing 
pictures from the Dulwich Gallery in 1815. Medals 
were given for the best copies till 1852, when they 
were abolished ; and a medal for the best painting 
from the living model substituted. This is one of 
the most notable improvements that have been 
elected. What sort of an Academy it was of old 
that did not teach painting is to be fancied. The 
Library was opened in 1770. The Professorship of 
Sculpture was instituted in 1810, of which Flaxman 
was the first holder. The number of students 
admitted in the first year, 1769, was 77, of whom 
36 pursued painting, 10 sculpture, 3 architecture, 
the remainder not specified. Flaxman, Bacon, and 
Banks, sculptors, were amongst these. The second 

ined the gold medal in the first year, the first 
the silver medal. The term of studentship was, at 
frst, six years; in 1792, extended to seven; in 
1800, to ten; in 1853, reduced to seven, the present 
term. In 1800, the privilege was accorded of an 
annual renewal of studentship. In 1771, the 
travelling studentship was offered to gold-medal 
students. This was, at first, 60/. a year; raised in 
1790 to 1002.; in 1817 to 1301.; in 1832 reduced 
to 100/., with 60. travelling expenses. Medals 
have been distributed every year, without excep- 
tion; lately a gold medal for landscape, and 101. 
premium for drawing, have been offered: 118 gold 
and 594 silver medals, at a cost of nearly 3,0001., 
have been distributed. In 1855, individual cases 
of distress amongst the students having come to 
the knowledge of the Council, a “‘Students’ Dis- 
tress Fund” was instituted. The number of stu- 
dents admitted from 1769 to 1859, inclusive, is 
2,744. There have been twenty-two travelling 
students, eight painters, eight sculptors, six archi- 
tects. The students have, from their connexion 
with the institution, many other privileges; such 
as free access, for purposes of study, to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens and to the Armoury of the Tower; 
permission, under certain conditions, to copy in 
the National Gallery, &c. 

By rule 4. of Section II., the regulation requiring 
attendance at two consecutive courses of lectures 
is reduced to one of the same. The Antique School, 
that was open in the evening from five till seven 
in the summer, and from five till eight in the 
winter, is now constantly open at the latter time. 
Section III. remains unaltered. To Section IV. 
the following is added :— 

Biennial Distribution of Medals.—4. The pre- 
mium of the gold medal called the Turner Gold 
Medal shall be given to the best landscape in oil- 
colours; size, four feet two inches by three feet four 
inches. 

The medal for an original design of sculptural 
ormament applicable to architectural decoration is 
Withdrawn, as well as that for an original orna- 
mented sculpture applicable to friezes, vases or 
plate. The corresponding medals, that were dis- 
tributed in the intermediate years, are also with- 
drawn. In both distributions a ten-pound pre- 
mium for the best drawing or drawings executed in 
the Antique or Life Schools is added. 

In Section V. of the Privileges of Students the 
term of the travelling studentship, which was left 
blank in the earlier series of Rules, is stated to be 
two years. The pension for this purpose we have 
stated above. The remaining Rules remain un- 
altered. 

This concludes our examination and collation 
of these Laws: Let us hope that the unwonted 


publicity given to them will do something to justify 
the Academy in the minds of men, and that open- 
ness may bring amendment of many of them. 
Their publication is but a concession to the just 
demand of all non-Academical artists who were, 
without an exception, interested in knowing them. 
Concealment is truly about as preposterous a thing 
as if the House of Lords were to shut themselves 
up and permit no knowledge of their doings to get 
abroad. It will be seen on examination of the 
three successive editions of these Laws, that have 
been re-printed or collated in the Atheneum, how 
the general tendency of such alterations as have 
taken place is to increase the power of the Forty 
at the expense of the Associates and the non-Aca- 
demical artists. The Exhibition that in 1797 was 
styled ‘ Royal,” and altered in 1815 to “‘ Annual,” 
retains the latter title. The clause which, at first, 
allowed to the Associates “every advantage en- 
joyed by the Academicians, except that of having 
a voice in the deliberations, or any share in the 
government of the Academy,” remains expunged. 
The process of petitioning to be admitted remains 
as ofold. No mention occurs of Female Academi- 
cians,—who were expressly provided for in the earlier 
edition of 1797,—although in the original instru- 
ment for the constitution of the Royal Academy 
we do not find any such provision, but the Mem- 
bers are spoken of as “men” of high reputation, 
&e. Still, the entry of ladies could not have been 
prohibited, because A. Kauffmann and Mrs. Moser 
were of the first thirty-six (for the list in the instru- 
ment contains only that number, although the 
text thereof speaks of them as “forty persons ”). 
The right of exhibiting in the rooms provided for 
the Academy, which was stated to belong to all 
artists of distinguished merit, narrowed into per- 
mission to do so, continues so restricted. The 
reason is obvious : the Academy has, with increased 
prosperity, become more self-centered, more self- 
reliant and despotic. That privilege which the 
original instrument said should ‘‘be open to all 
artists of distinguished merit” was once admitted 
as aright to them, and is now made but a concession. 
The appointment of the Committee of the Council 
for an arranging Committee, in place of the whole 
Council acting for the same purpose, continues to 
be the practice, and it is a serious innovation upon 
the Laws of 1797. ‘‘Outsiders” had by the old 
rule at least the protection of the good faith of the 
whole Council. It is one thing much to the credit 
of the Academicians, that they have withdrawn 
the privilege accorded to their own Members, and 
no one else, of the three days’ retouching upon their 
pictures before the opening of the Exhibition. This 
was a great concession to the clamour of the “ out- 
siders,” who were thus put lamentably below their 
fellow exhibitors when the latter were R.A.s. 
The new rule 12, which permits a Member to apply 
to the Council to be allowed to retouch a picture, 
but limits him to one day for the purpose, looks a 
little like opening the back-door of official favourit- 
ism a trifle, because who, we should like to know, 
is to decide whether the necessity to retouch a 
picture is real? Surely the Council will never deny 
one of their own Members this privilege! Such 
Spartan virtue is beyond credit. We think it 
would be better to allow all the exhibitors to work 
for a short period before the opening, than retain 
this suspicious and unfair reservation to Members 
alone. If these were of so large a number as tocause 
inconvenience, half only might be admitted at a 
time—say two days for each moiety. The exhibitors 
in general are admitted to other Galleries under 
similar circumstances, and we see no reason why 
this facility should be withheld from those who 
contribute to the Royal Academy. If it is an 
unimportant privilege, such should not be given to 
anybody whatever, R.A. or not; but the Council 
very well know how immensely valuable such a 
facility is. The very guarding the same by the use 
of the Council’s discretion in giving permission or 
not, shows how important it is. Still, the limita- 
tion from three days to one certainly tends to 
equalize the position of the R.A.s and the “ out- 
siders,” and is so far fairer than of yore. 
In our previous examination of the old Rules, 
we inquired what means are adopted by the Acade- 














otherwise, for bringing forward their non-academi- 
cal brethren and giving them a chance of becoming 
acquainted with that elevated and useful class of 
persons which the Academicians find it so advan- 
us to invite to their annual dinner? Surely 
this duty is not sufficiently executed by the solitary 
Conversazione that happens once a year. Might not 
it be better to have several such? The Royal Aca- 
demy has plenty of facilities for performing the 
duty often. 

It will be seen that, by the unaltered state of 
the Rules respecting the Schools, the Academ 
does not make the maintenance of them com | 
sory, as it was by the old Laws, upon itself. e 
right of appeal to the Crown, which the Academ 
seems to cling to with such pertinacity, is sti 
retained. Unless such a thing is a mere farce, 
and the Crown be an absolute nonentity, this 
privilege is an injustice to the Ministers, who are 
made responsible for a sanction given to acts of 
the Crown which the Academy declares they may 
cause to be made without the knowledge of the 
said Ministers. The thing is perfectly prepos- 
terous and unconstitutional, that in a matter 
which, of necessity, affects the well-being of thou- 
sands of persons—this privilege, if it is of any 
value, should exist. Quite apart from the use of 
a public building, which the Academy claims, is 
this question. An institution performing the func- 
tions and having the authority of the Academy 
can never, with even common justice, be a close 
and private body. The Members might as well 
attempt to revive the Guilds of the Middle Ages, 
—to the constitution of which their own bears 
some resemblance,—as hope to maintain the posi- 
tion they have assumed for so many years. We 
repeat, the concessions of the Royal Academy 
have been in a liberal spirit, but not enough so. 





Fivz-Art Gossip.—Sir G. Hayter’s picture of 
‘The Meeting of the first Reformed Parliament,’ 
for which a grant of 2,600. was taken last year, has 
been placed in the Commons’ Committee Room, 
No. 9. In the immediate neighbourhood are to 
be found Mr. Watts’s ‘Embarkation of Alfred’ and 
Mr. Pickersgill’s ‘ Burial of Harold,’ 

We have received from Messrs. Ashbee & Dan- 
gerfield two very excellent chromo-lithographic 
views of Shakspeare’s house, at Stratford,—being 
the exterior from Henley Street, and interior of 
the room in which the poet was born. These are 
printed in imitation of accurate water-colour draw- 
ings, made for the purpose by Mr. Samuel Stanesby. 
The general fidelity of the drawings is commend- 
able; indeed, it would be most desirable that all 
such tasks should be undertaken with the modesty 
and prosaic sense in which Mr. Stanesby has exe- 
cuted his. Although the exterior view is some- 
what reddish and raw, and does not get quite 
enough force and clearness of tone from the pass- 
ing cloud-shadow introduced in the mid-distance, 
increase of depth in which would give potency to 
the sunlight effect judiciously{chosen, yet we have 
seldom seen so creditable a production of the kind. 
The view of the interior of the birth-room, while 
alittle black and heavy, does not discredit its com- 
panion, and both may be regarded as of interest 
to all lovers of the Dramatist. 

Mr. Wallis is engaged upon a picture represent- 
ing the deposition of Elaine in the barge before 
she ‘floated down to Camelot.” We hope this 
work will be completed for next year. 

Among the novelties in the way of memorials is 
@ proposition to erect a monumental testimonial 
to Capt. Cook. How many great men there have 
been to whom the after-generations are ungrateful, 
is a matter upon which we are becoming daily 
better informed. In fact, it is within the mark to 
say, that there is hardly a week but which brings 
out a proposition to erect a memorial to some great 
Englishman. Among these, none have been more 
neglected or are more deserving of such honour as 
@ monument can bestow than Capt. James Cook. 

In the evidence given before the South Kensing- 
ton Museum Committee it is stated that, taking the 
cost of various Institutions arid Exhibitions for 1859, 
and dividing it by the number of persons who 
visited them, it is found that, in the case of the 
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British Museum, the cost was 3s, 2d. each visitor ; 
at the South Kensington Museum, 1s. 33d.; at 
the Crystal Palace, 1s. 3}d. The senior trustee 
of Sir John Soane’s Museum acknowledged that 
the expense of keeping it open was actually 10s. 
for each person who visited it. 

Mr. Cole made a curious statement in the 
course of his evidence recently given before the 
British Museum Committee. ‘‘ We find,” he said, 
“that the mere exhibition of pictures to great 
multitudes exposes them to accidents which would 
hardly be dreamt of. The public sneeze upon the 
pictures, and the saliva runs down and positively 
eats the surface of them. One of the most valuable 
of Mr. Mulready’s pictures was covered with the 
coughing and sneezing of the public looking close 
at the picture and laughing in the presence of 
it. We have great difficulty in preventing them 
expressing the emotions they feel in looking at a 
picture ; they will touch it ; they say “‘ Look at that 
expression,” and the consequence is that they scrape 
off a little bit of the pigment. We have come to 
the conclusion that pictures within reach must be 
put under glass. We have already the experience 
that glass keeps pictures muchcleaner. We allknow 
that though the publicis generally becoming very well 
behaved, and is well behaved, still they very much 
like to touch things. We had a little bit of sculp- 
ture, a mother and baby, and the baby excited 
the interest of all the mothers that came to the 
Museum ; they were always measuring their babies 
by the side of it and touching it till it became quite 
grubby. It happened to be only a cast, but pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent things being 
damaged.” Admirers of Robert Browning’s poems 
will enjoy all the more the touch of nature in his 
‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ after this; in which poem is a 
passage strangely like the above statement of Mr. 
Cole’s. 

The Royal Academy is acting with liberality and 
common sense in one particular, at least—in having 
recently admitted to study in the Antique School 
a young lady, who has had the courage to enter 
on a thorough and sensible course of prepara- 
tion for the practice of Art, by doing that which 
men only have done before. It is believed there 
is no precedent for this; but the excellence of the 
drawing the fair probationer sent in, under an 
initial signature, we understand, was such that the 
Council were committed to its worthiness before 
they knew “what they were about.” There the 
lady draws for her ivory ticket, however, and we 
trust she will succeed in that which she has so 
sensibly begun. On considering the matter, one is 
surprised that she has had no predecessor. The 
original Constitution of the Royal Academy pro- 
vided that the members should be ‘‘ men” of high 
reputation in their several professions, &c., and 
the whole tenour of the instrument of constitution 
clearly avoids the idea of female members; yet not 
only did Mary Moser and Angelica Kauffmann’s 
names stand therein as two of the original Forty, 
but these ladies actually signed the Memorial to 
the King which led to their incorporation. 

The ~~ % Prof, Drake’s group for the Berlin 
Museum, ‘The Muse watering Pegasus,’ has been 
completed by the arfist. The Muse measures nine 
feet in height; the horse, with the head, thirteen. 
The group is to be cast in the course of this year. 

John Martin’s old admirers, and those that have 
only heard of his celebrated pictures of ‘The Last 
Judgment,’ ‘The Great Day of His Wrath,’ and 
‘The Plains of Heaven,’ will do well to see them 
now they are to be seen in the Strand. All that 
strongly direct, and prosaic, yet impressive mode 
of treatment which made the artist famous, may 
be studied in these works, Martin was an artist 
with a gross idea of poetic grandeur; his feelings 
seemed to be concrete and substantial. There was 
ever a tangibility about his notions of Heaven and 
Hell ; he got grandeur by repetition of form, and 
poetry almost entirely by skilful representation of 
vastness. It is not a very noble ideal that grasps 
chiefly at the bulkily great, yet, undeniably, his 
works impress one with their originality. Nothing 
can be finer than the city with the ghastly light 
upon it, that stands upon the margin of the great 
chasm in the first picture, while the lurid sun goes 
down upon the level sea. Nothing, in fact, could 











be more offensive than the queer taste which 
showed on the opposite side of the chasm a long 
train of railway carriages precipitating themselves 
therein. By the way, they seem to be all third- 
class carriages, whereas the whole foreground is 
occupied with the superior orders of the condemned 
population. The representation of Heaven above, 
on a different vanishing plane, is not at all original, 
the principle of composition employed—reduplica- 
tion of line—is that employed by the Early Italian 
painters with infinitely more nobility and severe 
dignity. The Destroying Angel, with the ex- 
ploding brand in hand and livid eyes, is about as 
vulgar a piece of clap-trap as can be conceived. 
The second picture shows but the same principles 
differently applied. The great city is going over 
topsy-turvy to its red doom. We think the idea 
essentially vulgar, savouring of a pyrotechnic dis- 
play. Infinitely the finest of the three is the third. 
It is so because the ideal is purer; not less prosaic, 
however, for Heaven here is but as Hell there— 
the Earth under other conditions; and Martin’s 
notion—here is the secret of his popularity—was the 
least ideal in the world, being that men would take 
their human nature into either, and burn in fire or 
live on manna, as the situation might be. Still, 
one cannot help enjoying the soft, holy calm of the 
level lake, with its shimmering reflections long 
drawn towards us, the solemn sweep of the eternal 
cedar-boughs, and the balmy air about them. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—+ 
MUSICAL PITCH. 
Frankfort, September, 1860. 

Last year, when the Pitch question was under 
the consideration of our English Committee, I 
ventured to call attention by a letter published in 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, to the manner in 
which the finest ear may be deceived as to a par- 
ticular tone, and to the fact, that notes identically 
the same may sound acuter or graver, owing to 
the quality of the voice or instrument transmitting 
them, or to the manner in which they are framed 
or set off by the composer.—A signal illustration 
of this came under my notice the other evening at 
Baden. It will be remembered that the Carlsruhe 
pitch was distinctly adverted to in the French 
Report as wisely moderate. When M. Berlioz was 
directing the Carlsruhe orchestra in the chorus and 
‘Dance of Sylphs’ from his ‘ Faust,’ I chanced to 
be seated beside one of the most intelligent and 
accomplished professors living ;—one, too, whose 
ear, by his occupation, must be rendered pecu- 
liarly sensitive to differences of tone and timbre. 
‘That is in E flat,” said he.—“ No,” I replied, ‘it 
is in D;’ mentioning, in support of my correction, 
the fact of my having adapted English words to 
this chorus some years since, which made me able 
to speak to the point with some certainty. ‘Then 
it is transposed,” was the reply, “for the pitch here 
is higher than it was in Paris.”, I was sure that 
no transposition would be allowed in his own music 
by one so exquisite in his researches after sonority 
as M. Berlioz. But my neighbour was convinced 
that he was hearing E flat for D, and B flat for a; 
counter-assurances went for nothing—nor could 
he be satisfied as to the real state of the case, save 
by reference to the fountain-head, which proved 
that his ear had been deceived, and that the key 
was D after all. It may be the extreme brilliancy 
of the instrumental combinations of M. Berlioz 
which caused the mystification. In a more sober 
chorus by Gluck, given at the same concert, no 
such acute impression could possibly be received. 
The incident seems so instructive a comment on 
certain peculiarities influencing musical evidence 
and testimony, and to contain so strong a sug- 
gestion as to the impossibility and undesirableness 
of uniformity, that I offer it as postscript to former 
remarks, which were not flung out from any wanton 
desire for paradox, but as the result of comparison 
and experience. H. F. Cuor.ey. 





MusicaL AnD Dramatic Gossir.—The report 
that Madame Grisi intends to sing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, proves, as we hoped it would do, for her 
sake, a mistaken rumour. 





The French are ‘stepping out” in many mugj. 
cal paths formerly untrodden by them. The 
Orphéonistes showed us only a few weeks since how 
remarkable has been the advance made by them in 
part-singing. The other day, a traveller loitering 
on the way betwixt Strasbourg and Paris might 
have fallen in with choral meetings of men, accom, 
panied by wind instruments, 200, 250, and 509 
executants strong,—singing and playing their beg 
inaid of the persecuted Syrian Christians,—at Metz, 
Luneville and Nancy. In the last-named clean 
and courtly town (which has a sort of Dresden air, 
without the lifelessness and dejection of the Saxon 
capital) the vesper service in the cathedral, chaunted 
by a large portion of the congregation, in antiphony 
with the priests at the altar, is impressive;—the body 
of voices clear in tone and well in tune. Nothi 
so good was to be heard in Paris, when we firs 
knew it, on high days and holidays. Lastly, as to 
accompaniments, France, in its military bands, is 
beginning to tread close on the heels of Prussia and 
Austria. The presence of a Marshal in the great 
Hotel at Strasbourg gave occasion for a serenade of 
‘‘harmony music,” not equal, of course, to that 
produced by our late guests, the band of Les Guide, 
but rich in sound, crisp in time,—the players 
playing with that real manly expression which 
overlooks— but, also, which overdoes—no point 
where taste can show itself. This was expressly 
to be felt in the delicious introduction to M. Auber'’s 
overture to ‘ La Siréne.’ 

Every inquiry and research made in Germany 
yields, for the present, only one result so far ag 
Music is concerned. Not a name of the slenderest 
promise in composition is to be heard of. Even 
the open-air bands (delight of enthusiastic English 
travellers unused to home music in the open air) 
which, fifteen years ago, were always giving out 
something new (for better for worse), must now, 
for overtures, recur to the weary platitudes of 
Reissiger and Lindpaintner, while a good new 
waltz, or polka, or polonaise, or mazurka, is no 
more to be heard. The spell of Strauss and 
Lanner, magicians of dance-music, has died with 
them. Most of all (we are assured) is the decay of 
the art to be felt in Vienna, in the management 
of whose splendid and subsidized opera-house there 
has been as much malversation of Imperial money 
as in other more important branches of Austrian 
finance. The German town, north or south, in 
which the greatest variety of operatic music may 
possibly now be heard, is Frankfort. There only, 
during many years past, has the repertory of the 
theatre included Cherubini’s magnificent, though 
difficult, opera of ‘Medea.’ Cherubini is else- 
where only known in opera, throughout Europe, 
as having written ‘Les Deux Journées.’ At 
Frankfort, for a Cherubini centenary, to be held 
this very day, his ‘ Faniska’ has been announced; 
an opera rich in idea and science, though these 
were somewhat encumbered by the perverse 
nature of the rugged Italian, to whose career, a3 
a predominant composer, tact alone was wanting. 
There may come a Cherubini revival as well as 
Gluck revival, though the former may possibly 
involve the necessity of re-consideration, which 
the latter does not. 

Herr Silcher, one of the pleasant Suabians (and 
how pleasant the Suabians are as poets, singers, 
musicians, and comrades from Herr Uhland down- 
wards, every one conversant with Germany must 
know), is gone. His collections of national tunes 
should keep his name alive among all who love 
national music. 

This evening Mr. Phelps commences his season 
as sole manager of Sadler’s Wells. The theatre 
has been entirely re-decorated, and exhibits, 
indeed, within its limited arena, a_ brilliant 
appearance. The play of ‘As You Like It’ is 
chosen for the occasion. The company presents 
many new features. 

In last week’s notice of the “German Bath 
Concerts ” [page 296, col. 3], while speaking of the 
manner in which a pretty eight-bar phrase 18 
“whipped to death” by M. Litolff’s instrumenta- 
tion, by the use of the violins, the words “col legno. 
(with the wood of the bow) were omitted by acci- 
dent. 
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MISCELLANEA 


The Guide in Paris.—I am sure you would not 
willingly mis-state. The Atheneum of to-day 
observes :— ‘We find in the ‘ Practical Paris 
Guide’ a description of the Gobelins, the locality, 
and the work accomplished there; but no intima- 
tion that the exhibition is open. only on certain days 
of the week. This is an omission of serious import- 
ance,” &c. The intimation ts given at page 11 in 
the General Table of the Days and Hours at which 
ga the Paris Exhibitions of note may be visited. 
And, I think, your experienced judgment will 
approve of the practical reason prefixed to that 
Table for affording the pressed traveller this varied 
information in one tabular glance. May I adda 
word “a propos to ‘ Ladies’ Bonnets’”? I confess 
an apparently peculiar weakness for them in these 
days of Hats. I would immortalize Madame ***. 
My sole acquaintance with that lady is a costly 
one to me. St queris—as a married “ Englishman 
Abroad,” with a Better Half (English also I am 
thankful to say) of a perfect taste of course, I 
prefer to leave you in blissful ignorance of the 
cause. But while Ladies do wear Bonnets, I 
think their whole charming sex worthy of the very 
most faultless bonnets that can be had. I really 
do not regard the point as beneath my considera- 
tion, or even yours,—and I entreat you, therefore, 
inmy love for High Art, to make yourself speedily 

acquainted, if not through my medium, through 
that of the most distinguée of your own female 
friends (they must know Parisian “‘ modes”), with 
the absolute and unapproached perfection of the 
artiste to whom I offer my humble homage in this 
most important branch of our social relations. And 
let my prosy ‘ Guides ” share the “ glory not their 
own” of the poetic feeling that 


without the sex, our sonnets 
Would seem unfinished like their i//-trimmed bonnets. 


An ENGLISHMAN ABROAD, 
Editor of ‘The Practical Guides.’ 

Calais, August 25, 1860. 

Natural History in Burmah.—In your number 
for the 24th March, I was glad to see a review 
of Mr. W. H. Marshall’s work, ‘Four Years in 
Burmah.’ It is only due to the author to clear 
him of the suspicion of exaggeration, which your 
remarks on his description of the formidable nature 
of the musquitoes might excite in the minds of 
aninformed readers. I have been informed by a 
Chaplain to the Fleet in the late Burmese War, 
that these insects are so numerous and so venomous 
on the Burmese rivers, that he has known a whole 
ship’s company rendered almost unfit for duty by 
their stings. He told me, that a lantern carried 
before him at night from one part of the ship to 
another, speedily became darkened by the myriads 
which settled upon it, and that he has known 
instances of men throwing themselves overboard, 
frenzied with the irritation. A qualified entomo- 
logist might write an amusing and instructive 
book on the distribution of these insects over the 
face of the earth. In the tropics they are pretty 
well known, but they differ very much in different 
localities and countries ; furthermore, in different 
seasons, in their numbers and venomous propen- 
sities. Im Ceylon they are troublesome; but we 
enjoy a comparative immunity from them com- 
pared to Java, as I have heard, where they are 
spoken of as being so large as to have the power 
of biting through a boot! In Demerara, I believe, 
it is impossible to sit at table without small fires 
of green wood in the room to clear them away with 
the smoke. But they are not confined to the 
tropics, existing as we know as gnats in the British 
Isles ; and I am assured by masters of merchants’ 
ships who visit those localities, that they swarm 
under the land at Archangel. I took up my pen 
to vindicate Mr. Marshall, but fear that I have 
trespassed too far on your valuable space. 

RE. 





Lewis. 
Colombo, Ceylon, June 20. 





To Comnupenansa, _ —J. Y.—An Pn yy 
Abroad—A Governess—D. B.—R. D.—P. R.—R. en _— 
De L.—F. M.—received. 
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ODD JOURNEYS IN and OUT OF 


LONDON. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, Author of 
* Under Bow Be 8, &c, Post Svo. [In a few days, 


A HISTORY of the FISHES of the 
BRIT a ISLANDS; with Coloured Plates. y JONA- 
THAN C OUCH. To be published in Monthly Parts Part 
I. price ‘our ly d Pilates, and 
humerous WW ood Regine. [On October 1st, 


MEDALS of the BRITISH ARMY, and 


w they were Won. By THOMAS CARTER, futhes of 
‘Gurtcat esof War.’ Parts I. and IL. ready, price each 1s. 
illustrated with Fac-similes of the Crimean Medal and 
French War Medal, (Part ILL, on October 1st. 





The BOOK of the AQUARIUM: Prac- 


tical Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and -Manage- 
ment in all Seasons of Collections of Marine and River Ani- 
mals and Plants. By SHIRLEY ee a yo of 
‘Rustic Adornments for Homes of ‘Taste.’ w Edition, 
enlarged, with more than One Hundred at 

(Ready this day, price 38. éd. 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE. The First 
Volume of this Popular Work is now ready, containing several 
peep Original Papers, contributed by writers of the 
highest eminence iu the several departments of 8 Scientific 
Research. Illustrated with 300 Engravings. Price 78. 6d. 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILD 


FOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORKIS. A Re-issue of this 
8 en ata Work, illustrated with the Daiaiaah Plates Coloured 


after Nature, is now in ress, Monthiy in Parts, 28. 6d. 
r PrrPart I. wuh 4 Plates, ready, 28, 6d, 


The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of 
the EYE: ein of the Power, Wisdom and Goodne 

of God NCER THOMSON, MLD. With 100 lus. 
trations. Grown € 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d, 


FIRST TRACES of LIFE on the EARTH; 


or, the Fossils of the +o Rocks, By 8. J. MACKIE, 
F.G.8. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, 


Practical Hints on the Management and Complete Preserva- 
= of . poner” : with a oe of the most 
ee 8, and other rtenances of the Apiary. 4 
NRY my LOR. Sixth dition, illustrated by numero 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the LAW of 


KINDNESS. By the Rev. @. W. MONTGOMERY, Fifth 
ish £dition, enlarged by a MEMOIR of the late Mrs. 
ELIZABETH FRY, contributed by the late JOSBPH 


JOHN GURNEY; and a ~ ee aad Chapter on Alms- 
giving. Feap. 8vo. ‘cloth, 28. 6a, 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS in the 
hae aes LANGUAGE ; with a Series of Exercises. By 
LLE, Second Bdition. Price 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN EXERCISES. 
Intended to era by ros and —- Ly = od 
the Accidence of the Eton Grammar, a 
Rules of Syntax. By M. "THORN BORROW. ae tet Edi- 
tion. Price 1s. 6d. 


The GERMAN FIRST BOOK: Conver- 


cottons mi Dialogues for the Use of Schools, By MORRIS 
MIEHNAUR, lzmo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS on the PHENOMENA of IN- 
DUSTRIAL LIFE, and the Conditions of Industrial Success. 
Edited by RICHARD DAWES, A.M., Dean of Hereford. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 





THE IRISH SCHOOL BOOKS—THREE 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Ina few ae ~ will be published, in 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, 
illustrated with 349 Woodcuts, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Published by Direction of the © i 


e of National 
Education in Ireland. 





The Volumes may be had separately :— 


1. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEU- 
MATICS, and OPTICS; with 238 Woodcuts. 12mo0, 292 
pages, price ls. 6d. 


2, ELECTRICITY, GALVANISM, MAGNET- 
a M, ELECTRO- MAGNETISM HEAT, and the STEAM- 
GINE ; with 78 Woodeuts, 13mo. 180 pages, price ls, 4d. 


8. CHEMISTRY, and CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS; with 33 Woodeuts. 12mo. 390 pages, price 2s. 





GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





THE MIRKSIDE 
PIG IRON COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 


Capital 30,0007., in 6,000 Shares of 5%. each. 
(With power to increase.) 
To be Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, 
and liability limited to Amount of Subscription. 


NO DEPOSIT ON APPLICATION, BUT A PAYMENT OF TEN 
SHILLINGS PER SHAKE ON ALLOTMENT. 


Directors. 
JAMES CARSON, Esq. 4 Sainte. near Great Marlow Bucks. 
ROBERT rg Esa. d Jewry Chambers, E. ‘ 
HENRY M. kA bE , Lime-street Fino 
JAMES DAWRIES 7 Bg, 33, eek street, E.G. 
rT THEW POUND, Es +, W.C. 
J.W. WILLIAMSON, mt - — Berlo-treet, Lineoln's ad w.c, 


The LONDON and WESTMINGTER BANK, Lothbury. 
Auditor. 
GEORGE GRANT, Esq., 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, B.C. 
—Mr. ROBERT SMITH. 
Ofices—19, COPTHALL-COURT, E.C, 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquirin 
and a a meres Mineral Property, pe rane Be vy mg : ~ 
ro , in the Valley of the Esk, near Whitby, in York: 


referred to consists of about 300 acres of Mineral, 
a pb 8 three valuable measures or seams of nearly ae 
aoe Ore. The first seam, known as the Oolitic, is from 12 to 1 
hick, crops out at a suitable elevation, and is worked by leq 
adit ovat about 50 feet above the calcining floors; the second 
seam is the Frcten, and the third the Avicula, both 5 feet thic thick, 
and of the Araillaceous or — formation, and of similar 





Ores at Low Moor. The Whitby 
and Pickering Boa To is connected zg aiding with the rty, 
d affords direct communicati North-Eastern Railway, 
ont the great Iron Works of the ale, Masbro’, Derbyshire an 
Staffordshire Districts. 


The Cleveland District is now so well known to afford Iron- 
stone of such superior quality and in such abundance that it ma: 
be considered sufficient ane to refer to the Reports (for whieh 
see Appendix) of ream! Phi lips, of Oxford ; Dr. Merryweather, 
of Whitb, my F- of the Dowlais Iron 
Works, Coxdift, and hers ‘haa hillips, who carefully 
ins} the district, estimates the yield of Lronstene per acre 
to De from twenty to thirty thousand tons, and that the quantity 
is epparently inexhaustib. As to the at = the Ore, it may 
be stated that it is free from Sulphur and Phosphorus, that the 
Ironstone may safely be calculated to produce 35 per cent. of pure 
Metallic ant and that the Lron manufactured from it is. in all 

ual to that produced by the best Staffordshire W 

The Great Limestone formation is within a very short distance, 
and Limestone of excellent quality can be had delivered at the 
ay pt ng Sy ae ey ro ten, and Coke at 
The ores can be raived at the works, including 


per ton. 
every oo for i royalty, & &c. for 28, 6d, per ton of 24 cwt. 
sence: Pig lron on of the very best ae ean be 
these wo ~~ + at a cost of from 40s. to 428. per ton. 
The Mineral on perty ons ote already Ay ‘worked to some 


extent, and the: oo ound: fon cousixtare’ with the other ores of 
the District) to yield Hh Tron of very qupeier quality. 





Such being the facili enjoyed by the Company for the manu- 
facture of Iron, it is proposed, in addition to the selling of Ore, for 
— there is a great ay increasing demand at remunerative 


, to erect Smelting Furnaces for manufacturing Pig Iron 
derived from the ore in the Pecton and oe bands. 

Assuming two blast Furnaces to and at work, the 
quantity of Pig Iron manufactured would, ata moderate estimate, 
amount to 15,000 tons annually. This would yield, wwe at the 
present 44 price of Lee a clear annual ividend 
of from 12 to 15 per cen le Capital of 3 30,0001. Tn adae 
tion to this, ooh a considerable profit will arise from the sale 
of Ore, for which there is a and i demand at 
remunerative oe 

e Directors have been fortunate enough to secure the services, 
as Manager of the Works, of a Gentleman, for many years con- 
nected with one of the largest Iron producing firms in ty 

ference is made to the Appendix, ae xtracts fro! 
Official Reporte a Documents, the originals of which may Se 
seen at the - mete y to the undoubted character and bona 
fide nature of eval Pr rty now submitted, 

The Stag vs held rs 4 A the Trustees of the late 
Robt. r, Esq., for - unexpired term of 60 years, at a 
Ro: ey 2 of "ed. ae gh of 224 

The ease of the Property, Seasthor with Calcini Floors, Tram- 
rails laid thereto a in the Drifte, Carpenters’ and Smiths’ sho 
Plant, and Railway connecting the Works with the main line o! 
the Whit and Pickering Railway, will be transferred to the 
Company the sum of 7 » THE WHOLE OF WHICH IT HAS 
BEEN AGREED TO ACCEPT IN PAID'UP SHARES OF THE COMPANY, 
No CaSH PAYMENT BEING REQUIRED BY THE VENDERS. 

e Directors, after the most careful inquiry, have satisfied 
themadiven that’ the expenditure mecessary for the erection of 
Smelting Furnaces, and otherwise required for the other purposes 
of the wna De we be about 8,0001., as _ 





er Measures £1,000 0 0 

Erection of Two Blast Furnaces. ee + 6000 6 0 
Contingencies —  8«6* 1,vdo 0 0 
Seo00 0 0 00 


No Shareholder mi 7 any liability beyond the ‘amount of 


os The Din Savors proceed with the Works so soon as 
sufficient ety th Goh been subscribed as will, in their 
in 
ay Sarat fet Bharen ust be made i loose annexed form. 
aon ae of ‘Allotment o of Shares will be given, when a payment 
of 108. per Share must be made. Further calls will be of moderate 
amount, and at intervals of not less than three months. 
Prospectuses, Keports, Copies of the Keports and Appendix, and 
all necessary ydaformation, may be had of the Secretary, “ the 
temporary Offices of the Company, where also Specimens of the 
Ores may be seen. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Mirkside - oo Company. ( Limited. ) 


GentLemer,—I request ‘ou to allot Shares in 
the a faye pond # hereby bi oy! I myself to accept the same, 
or any } allotted to me, to pay the 


mo, and fo 
Deposit and ‘Calls. thereon, Sn to sign the Memorandum and 
Articles of to do so. 











Dated... 00+ +1860, 
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AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE, 
BY EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.LS. F.GS. 


Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural 5 
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NOTICE._THE NEW NOVEL. 

This day is published, in 2 vols, 21s. 
LADY AUBREY; 
Or, WHAT SHALL I DO? 

By the AUTHOR of ‘EVERY DAY.’ 

SAUNDERS, OTLEY & Co. 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








Just out, crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ITALY IN TRANSITION: 


PUBLIC SCENES AND PRIVATE OPINIONS IN THE SPRING OF 1860. 


Illustrated by Official Documents from the Papal Archives of the Revolted Legations. 


By Rev. WILLIAM ARTHOR, 
Author of the ‘ Tongue of Fire,’ &c. 


London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. 





KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING. 


Now ready, a New Edition, enlarged, and for the most part re-written, with numerous Illustrations, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Based on the HANDBOOK of KUGLER. 


By Dr. WAAGEN, 
Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin. 


Uniform with the above, 


The ITALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. From the German 


of KUGLER. Edited by SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A. President of the Royal Academy. Third Edition, 
with Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


This day is published, 8vo. 20s. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Relating to the EXPEDITIONS to DENMARK—PLANS for the CONQUEST of MEXICO—EXPEDITIONS to 
PORTUGAL—and FIRST ADVANCE of the BRITISH ARMY into SPAIN, July 1807—Dec. 1810. 


Edited by HIS SON. 


Uniform with the above, 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE, 1807 to 1809. 8vo. 20s. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, relating to INDIA. 


4 vols. 8vo. 20s. each. 
+4* These Volumes render complete the Indian Section of the First Edition of the Wellington Despatches, 1797-1805. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 








The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to bedeclared on all Policies 
effected prior to the 31st of December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, makei There 
have already been Three Divisions of Profits,and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per po per annum on 
the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 percent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of 
copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Societies. 

To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples:— 

Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854, 
6 10 





£5,000 £1 7987 10 987 
4 397 10 1,397 10 
10 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding ae large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the pay- 
ment of the Policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages, one-half of the annual premiums may, if 
desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 

The Assets of the Company at the 3lst of December, 1859, amounted to 690,140/. 19s., all of which has been 
invested in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

mmediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Coe Mall. 
By order. ACINTYRE, Secretary. 


THE “GREAT TOUR IN IRELAND.” 


150 Illustrations by the first Artists, unique n and gol 
pages, 32. od. ‘Bighth year's Oilicial Publication  o 


KILLARNEY, WICKLOW, GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY, 
CONNEMARA AND THE WILD WEST. 


[HE IRISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK. 

W. H. Smith, London ; M‘Glashan, Dublin ; and all Railways. 

MUBRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 





Now ready, a New Edition, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 108. 


HE HANDBOOK for NORTH GERMANY, 
paranguding HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
DOUGLAS ON NAVAL GUNNERY. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, with Plates, 8vo. 21s, 


1. TREATISE on NAVAL GUNNERY; 
ts I ed Rs, d P 

HOWARD p oud AS: Ba rt a = eg beg ves Sir 

7 the art st, as ti 

uht tite ee ees 


By the same Author, 
2, NAVAL WARFARE with STEAM. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


8. PRINCIPLES and CONSTRUCTION of 
MILITARY BRIDGES. Third Edition. Plates, 8vo. 21s; 


4. MODERN SYSTEMS of FORTIFICA- 


TION. Plans. 8vo. 128, 
5. DEFENCE of ENGLAND. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, with Maps and Plans, 


HE ANNALS of the WARS of the XVITITts& 
CENTURY. By Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir EDWARD CUST, 
Vol. I.—1700 to 1739. 








Each Volume can be had separate, price 58. ; by post, 5¢. 2d. 
W. O. Mitchell, Military Library, 39, Charing Cross. 


CHARNWOOD FOREST. 
Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 2d. 


GUIDE to the COUNTRY LODGINGS 
the NEIGHBOURHOOD of LEICESTER, LOUGH- 
BOROUGH, and ASH BY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, including CHARN- 
WOOD | FOREST ; with an pes of the Geology, Botany, 
A and Scenery of nae Remarkabl le an 

Pinteregu District. By "PREDERICK 
t’s book ought to make ovat ‘aa autumn tourists 

ee up’ Leicestershire.”—Ath 
ondon: 


engum, 
A. Hall, Virtue & Co. Leicester: E. Allen & Son. 

REID’S WORKS, BY SIR W. HAMILTON, BART. 

HE WORKS of THOMAS REID, D.D. 

Age! fully collected Me 5 Selecti from his Unpublished 
Let Preface, Notes, io Sonplementary Dissertations, by Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. Adv. A.-M. Oxon. Fifth Edition 
258. The Sequel to the Dissertations, the Preface, and Indices will 
shortly follow. 

REID’S ESSAYS on the Sars SONAL 
POWERS of MAN. From his Collected Writings. Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., and with the Foot- Rote, ot the 
Editor. 8vo. cloth, price 68, 

Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. London: L & Co. 


DR. MELVIN’S EXERCISES. 


ATIN EXERCISES: as dictated by the late 
JAMES MELVIN, LL.D. Rector of the Grammar Schoo! 
Aberdeen. To which are prefixed Dissertations on a Variety o 
Latin Idioms and “Constructions. By PETER CALDER, A. 
ector, School, Grantown. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DR. MELVIN'S LATIN EXERCISES 
(Supplementary Volume), containing the Latin to the Exercises, 
with English Notes by P. CALDER, A.M. 8vo. price 

Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. London: Simpkin, Mare 
shall & Co. 


























DR. WOODFORD’S CLASSICAL WORKS. 
ILEMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
Part First. Rudiments and Exercises: By EDWARD 
WOODFORD, LL.D. H.M.’s Inspector of Schools for Scotland, 
Second Edition, price 18. 8d. Large Tables for Exercises on the 
Inflections, adapted to the above, 1s. per set; or mounted on 
rollers, varnished, 108, 6d. 
Also, by the same, 


. An EPITOME of CASAR’S COMMEN- 
ie with Vocabulary, Geographical Outline, and Map of 
Cesar’s Gaul. Ninth Thousand. 18mo. bound, 2s, The extended 
scale of this work has allowed a reduction in price. 

3. ECLOGA HORATIAN &, with an Inquiry 
into the First Principles of Latin Prosody. 18mo. bound, 28. 6d. 
Ray; nburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Will be published about the 12th of September, 


AIRBAIRN'S CRESTS of the FAMILIES 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Revised by 
LAURENCE BUTTERS, Seal Engraver in awoke Queen 


for Scotland. 
3 vols. ‘royal 8v0 price, Prints, 31. 38. ; Tinted Proofs, 31. 138, 6d, 
Also, lean Peper. Edition, Plates, fine India Proofs, 61. 68. 
“The most beautiful and most complete Heraldic work that 
has appeared in this country.”— The Bookseller. 
ASpecimen Plate will be sent on application. 
Also, 
MOTTOES of the FAMILIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, with correct Soonsiations, and 


Names of the Families claiming, the —_ attached to each. 
printed from Fairbairn’s C: 











Edinburgh: Thomas (C. Jack, seed street. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 
HEPWORTH DIXON. 


—~ 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo. with Plates, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HOWARD: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘¢ The adventures of Howard are recorded in a loving 
and energetic spirit. The reflections are just, often inge- 
nious and eloquent, almost always striking. The book 
contains many satisfactory evidences of an independent and 
vigorous intellect.” —Examiner. 


II. 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 
2s. 6d. 


ROBERT BLAKE: 
ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 


*¢ The subject is noble; and Mr. Dixon has treated it 
with rare vigour, spirit, and conscientiousness. The glo- 
rious victories won by Robert Blake are universally 
known; but to find out how they were won, and what sort 
of man achieved them, we must apply to the famous Re- 
publican Admiral’s latest, best, and completest biographer. 
His narrative is not only historically valuable, but is terse, 
vivid, and dramatic jn no ordinary degree. We especially 
Jike the manner in which the extraordinary events of 
Blake’s period are interwoven with Blake’s life; and the 
vigorous and masterly clearness of the descriptions of the 
sea-fights.”—Leader. 

III. 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 
price 7s. 


WILLIAM PENN: 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


With a REPLY to LORD MACAULAY’S CHARGES 
AGAINST PENN. 

‘¢Mr. Dixon writes vigorously and picturesquely. His 
wery able book exhibits skill in research, and eminent 
powers both of condensation and description. The interest 
of his narrative never flags, whether he is dealing with the 
old Admiral and his worldly intrigues—with the youthful 
Quaker and hislove affairs—with the mature philanthropist 
and his rising colony, or with the bewildered and melan- 
choly close of the great Quaker’s earthly career,—the his- 
tory is admirably sustained.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘¢ Mr. Dixon’s sketch of the Governor’s life in his Ame- 
rican dwelling is tempting and picturesque. His style is 
good and easy. There is life in his narrative and vigour in 
his descriptions.” —Edinburgh Review. 


IV. 
In crown 8vo. with View ofthe Tower, 3s. 6d. 


THE LONDON PRISONS: 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED PERSONS CON- 
FINED IN THEM. 


‘*Mr. Dixon is well qualified for his task. He has given 


attention tothe subject of prison-discipline, and isacquaint- |, 


ed with the prisons he describes. His views are under the 
control of philosophy and common sense.—‘ The Tower’ is 
@ very capital paper, running rapidly over the whole his- 
tory, and bringing out its salient points with skill and 
relief.” —Spectator. 

*¢ « The London Prisons’ is an enchanting volume. Itis 
a book no less of great principles, which all statesmen and 
philanthropists would do well to ponder.” 

Evangelical Magazine. 





CHAPMAN & Hati; and Jackson & WALFORD. 


T° 


EW MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 
Tongue of Rhingia ........cccecececececeeceecees t y 
Aulocodiscus OreganusS ......cccecesecseceeceeees L 6 
Triceratium Arcticum, var. 8 ....... -16 


Sent free, by post, on receipt of 5e. in postage-stamps. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 


Ross's IMPROVED MILITARY, NAVAL, 
DEERSTALKING, and other 


TB2iess © OP FE 


have double the intensity of those constructed on the usual plan. 
May be seen at 


2and3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 
ROSS, OPTicgi N, 


e Son and Successor of the late ANDREW ROSS, respect- 
fully informs the Public that MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSBS, &c. &., of the most perfect descrip- 
tion, may be obtained, as heretofore, at the Old Establishment, 


2and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


MICROSCOPISTS. 


T. ROSS’S 
NEW FOUR-TENTHS MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVE 

Gives fine definition both at the centre and margin of the field ; 
has a great distance between the Object and Objective, and 
works through the thickest covering glass and deep into water. 
It resolves Ubjects hitherto considered tests for the higher powers. 
The aberrations are so perfectly corrected that extra-deep 
Eyepieces may be used with it. Price 6l. 68.; extra-deep Eye- 
pieces for ditto, 11. each, 

The new principles on which this Objective is constructed, and 
which have been discovered by T. ROSS, are applied to all the 
other Powers manufactured at his Establishment. 

2 and 3, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, London. 

















PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 

Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 

parte Se portability and lightness, with every Adjustment 
| Suggested by the most experienced Operators. 

Water-tight Glass and Gutta Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 
Plate- Holders, and all needful Apparatus, of best Quality only.— 
LENSES by Koss, Lerebours, and Vallantin. 

CULLUDIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform in action. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 
Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requisite for the Amateur or 
Professional Photographer. 

Importers of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Chemical Preparations.—Lllustrated Catalogue, free, on 


lication. 
Peer re BOLTON & BARNITT, 
Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 





SMITH, BECK & BECK, 


Having established a large Factory with Steam- 
power, are now able to reduce the price of their Micro- 
scopes, which gained 

The COUNCIL MEDAL ofthe GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 


and 
The FIRST-CLASS MEDAL ofthe PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855, 


EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
snibhcmataaguiten, bh. 


ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


Price, Walnut wood .......... £310 0 
Mahogany....... cooccoe BS SZ O 
For full description, see ATHEN ZUM, August 28, 1858, p. 269. 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP. 
MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXVI. 
Recreative Science, Part 3. 
Price, in Plain Box...........-£1 
Best Box .... 1 
Extra set of Rotating Dises.... 0 


E® 
5 0 
5 0 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


See MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXIII. p. 59, 
Price, in Leather Case ........£0 7 6 
Catalogues, $c. may be had on application. 

6, COLEMAN-STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Stereoscopic Photographs of the Moon. 


WARREN DE LA RUE, Esq. F.R.S., having placed in our 
hands the Lunar Negative Photographs, formerly copied by Mr. 
How ett, now deceased, we are enabled to supply S Pp 


yr1715, 
a 
— ‘ 





W.C. BENNETT’S POEMS 
Price 1s. just published, ‘ 


B45x MAY; and Other Poems on Infant 
Que ELEAHORS VENGEANCE: ; 







RAILWA 
18 cores again 
An Annual Pa: 


eekly fro 
Om ERSO Nu 


NO EXT 


s ——__ for farther 4 
This day is pablignel, illustrated by Coloured Lithographs aj jlway Station 


oodcuts, 8vo. One Guinea, this COMPA 


Other Poems. 38, i 


SONGS by a SONG-WRITER. 33. 6g. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 






















(JATHERINGS of a NATURALIST in apy oo" 
TRALASIA ; being Observations principally on the Ani 
and Vegetable Productions of New South Wales, New Zealn 
and some of fhe Austral Islands. yBy GEORGE BENN palleay Pert 
M.D. F.L.8. F.Z.8. m2 val Fac he Tul iy Os 
versity of Sydney, &c. ember of the Medical Faculty of the {yim (Be 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
ne a . 
ARMONIUMS.—Cramer, Beate & GoW (LEX: 
Description and List of Prices, post free. . ; 
Also, Second-hand Harmoniums in great variety. AS INFER] 
201, Regent-street. WOTHES 
TANOFORTES.—Crawer, Beate & Co, fl ALASS I 
a great variety, SECOND-HAND, : G 
London Season.—201, Regent-street. - of ty —— 
“ ae _ Sa Squares. 
TANOFORTES.—Cramer, Brate &Co, bg 2) 2 
& great variety, SECOND-HAND, : 
London Season.—201, Regent-street. 7 5 = 5 
ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’s IMPROV) Gh 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 2/. 25,, y gimterton 


STUDENT'S, 30. 138. 6d. 0 » ” 

















Pictures on Glass at Half-a-Guinea each, which may be obtained 
either at our Establishment, or of any respectable Optician or 
Photographic Publisher. 





SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.0, 








B i» ” 
** Both these are from AMADIO, of THROGMORMOy. 
STREET, and are excellent of their kind, th e in 
one especially.”— Household Words, No. 345. —— ean 
Just published, Second Edition, an ILLUSTRATED a 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing the Names tim LASTI 
MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, post free for six stamps, for Vari 
as u 
7, THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C, a Ro 
jn aaecns ‘ Manufacturer 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES —-§ MPESE 
J. H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil of the lat 
A. Ross), respectfully begs to inform the Scientific Public, that AND 
duction ‘of the ASTRONOMICAL THEE ee ere Le Cree 
a +s G 
to him by the late A. RK.) to — oa omens 
No. 19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, W.C., Grsamente 
where HE CONTINUES to produce Inst aa 
high character as those supplied during An Be litiena Manufacto 
pe ogy where en ee pagel made by him, andiaj —————— 
cor, a i 
> y has been successfully united Be x 0 
27 . i 0 
Also, TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES with increased =" The | 
Apertures, Teas, 8S usUd 
Catalogues on application at 19, Bloom sbury-street, W.0, 
MICROSCOPES, &., IMPROVED-§| MHE I 
,_ J. H. DALLMEYER, possessing the whole of the lat COFFI 
A. R.’s practical experience, inheriting also one-half of the Imple f (0,,Tea- Me 
ents &e. = or ane Decduntion of end OBJ ECT-GLASSES, 1 Tea. 
as succeeded sti urther to improve J Y 
tracted analytic dioptric calculations. Se _—~ — 
The NEW }-INCH OBJECT-GLASS, ANGULAR APE. toany rail wi 
TURE 120°, exhibited at the SoirGe of the Microscopical Society reatfree. Se 
in March last, and at a subsequent Meeting, possesses the follow eight miles « 
ing advantages— (see Catalogues) :— 
The Definition is equally perfect over the whole extent of field, J 
the Oblique as well as Central Pencils having been corrected, H > 
The distance between the Object and Objective is much greater ad ‘ 
than in the late A. R.’s construction of high powers. : 
Four different qualities of Glass are used in its construction, by REGEN 
means of which the Secondary Spectrum is nearly completely 
copy the f f construction adopted, th b 
y the form of construction adopte e number of Reflecti 
Surfaces has been diminished by two; ‘also, the Auterior ies HE I 
surface has been made concave, to reduce the loss of light tom oo 
reflection at the first incidence (attending all large angles of wfor Volu 
aperture). B.J.& 
The increased illuminating power obtained, together with the 2, CORN] 
rfection of definition, admits of the employment of high power chester. 
ye-Pieces with advantage, and the tests employed for forme 
-inch are readily seen. Price 61. 6g, 
oa — “cay eel an ANGULAR APER Lor 
B°, d ” -~pj i 4 \ 
oe. eurs ronomi ye-Pieces with advantay, LING M/ 
All other Powers are constructed upon the same principles, and eae 
possess the same advantages. WARW1( 
HOTOGRAPHY.—J. H. DALLMEYERS § ites 
: TRIPLE ACHROMATIC COMBINATION 
is the only existing VIEW LENS (free from Distortion) includ 
ing a very large angle (short focus), with a flat field and the m ISI 
perfect definition. Most suitable for Copying, Enlarging, &,,% wi 
also for Portraits. COLOUR 
A NEW STEREOSCOPIC LENS, of 33-inch focus, for Jnstan with TR¢ 
taneous Pictures, Enlarging, &c. (free from Distortion). introduce 
*x* See J. H. D.’s Paper read at the Meeting of the London ro ge 
Photographic Society in June (Photographic Journal, June 15) specially 
Catalogues on application. somewha 
19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W.C QELI 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, , KS 
LONDON, a 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quinquet injury di 
nially ; and Policies will participate at each division, after three — 
Annual Payments of Premium have been made. we pt 
Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 per Envelop 
cent., of the Profits, according to the conditions contained in the lery, &c 
Society’s Prospectus. Present: 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 8t.Jam 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices, and Insurers ——— 
are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee fund ia U. 
addition to the accumulated funds derived from the investment W 
of P i 
‘ . Dinin, 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. B- 
P may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle ion 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. carriag 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. ~e 
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ATOTICE of REMOVAL ‘from. 3, Old Broad- 
N 64, OORNMILL, B.C. 
ASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Cour ANY 


WAY P 
TBE RAM gainst all ACC IDENTS, TS, whether RAILWAY o} 
0 


An Annual Payment of 31, secures of 000, at death from Accident, 


ofl. weekly from Injury. 


LV ly b 
Oxge PeRSON in every TWEL a ceces is injured yearly by 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
for further information spel to | to + Provincial Agents, the 
failway © Stations, or to the 
this COMPANY, without anion with any other, has paid for 


FPREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Dusen and Prince Consort, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange. 


No connexion with 38, Cockspur-street. 
ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors 


C in Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
Pickles, Sauces, Tart Fruits, and other Table Delicacies, the 
whole of which are prepared with the most scrupulous attention 
to wholesomeness and purity. C.& B. have for many years en- 
joyed the high honour of supplying Her Majesty’s Table with 
their Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly recom- 
mended are—Pickles aud Tart Fruits of every description, Royal 
Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Aucho- 
vies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, 





, and Aromatic Musta , Car- 


pectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and whole- 





Compensation and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies, of v kinds, f 
£65,000. W.J. VIAN, Secretar: table use, M. Soyer's Sauces, Relish Aromatic Mustard, Car- 
y Passengers? Assurance Company, . AV, Secretary, - at aes Dee Sauce, aud Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. 
’ ‘o be obtained of 
vo 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860, sale of CROSSE & BLACK WELL, 21, Soho-square, London. 
———— 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED, 
B ewemnetrais & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


LASS ALASS FOR ORCHARD HOUSES, packed 
G im boxes of 100 feet each :— 








16 oz. 21 oz. 
Squares. & 8 d £. 8. d. 
20 by 12 COMMON ..s...eeceee O 13 6 110 
90 by 13 CSuperior.. 3 130 
90 by 14( English 190 
90 by 15 


GLASS CUCUMBER sched 





inches long........ 28. 0d. = inches long . 
2 ” 110 ” ” 
D » ” 18 a ”» 
Bw» ” 16 





; “Made to any length. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO. Horticultural Glass Merchants, 
1m, Bisho Bishopsgate-street Without. 


JALASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS 
for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior quality, 
yielding an unvarying support. Instructions for measurement 
and prices om application, and the article sent by post from the 
facturers, 
APES PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ar ~ C. OSLER, 45, OxrorpD-stREET, W. 
— Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, ditto. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, aud Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Manafactory, B Broad-street, Birmingham. Established sontell 








BUY IN T THE CHEAPEST MARKET wa: was 
the constant advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. 
Pee. The EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are still supplying 
Teas,as usual, at 28. 4d. per lb. 


W aia 4 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S, 





E BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 

COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
00., Tea- Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
weful Tea, 28. 8d., Qs 10d., 38. and 48. ; rich Souchong, 38.8d., 
i l0d. and 4s. Pure Coffees, 18., 18. 2d., 1s. 3d., 18.4d., 18. 6d. 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to “the value of 408, sent carriage-free 
toany railway-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 
reatfree. Sugarsat market-prices. All goods carriage-freewithin 
eight miles of the City. 





J. & D. NICOLL’S Establishments for 


ry Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT-STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


HE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS 
CAPE, or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life as well 

w for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET ; 
2 CORNHILL, London; and 10, St. ANN’s- SQUARE, Man: 


LOTHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 
BOC ris the HIGHLAND DRESS, LADIES’ TRAVEL- 
LING MANTLES » RIDING HABITS, and PANTALONS de 
DAMES 5 C HE y. AL, with much nov: elty and —— excellence, 
H.J.& D. NICOLL have for the remainder of this Season at 
WARW 1GK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent- ratrent, 
Inthe Autumn, this Branch will be removed to the rear of the 
old Establishment. 


ISITORS to the SEA-SIDE and TOURISTS 
find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOU URED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttons, 
with TROUSERS and VEsT, all of one material, as originally 
introduced by Messrs. NICOL L, of Regent-street ‘and Cornhill. 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat; and, for Gentlemen 
seeking akind of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth is 
Specially prepared: this garment is edged with braid, and cut 
smmewhat as a riding-coat, pends is getting into general use. 


ELLING OFF. — ~TRAVELLING » BAGS, 
DRESSING CASES, &.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole 

of their large and c ostly Stock at an immense reduction, to avoid 
injury during the extensive alterations which will be immediately 





and all other remedies. ———— No. 
ommenced, consisting of Dressing and Writing Cases, Despatch | safest remedy. Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey; Dr. 
Boxes, Travelling Bags, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, =, tukeesands, Wurzer; Dr. Shorland ; Dr. Campbell —We extract a few out of 


Envelope Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, superior Cut- 


&c.; also, an elegant assortment of Articles suitable for 
Presents, next door to 


Archery Prizes, 


&c.—27, Piccadilly, W., 
s Hall. 


Established 40 years. 


URNITURE.—WHERE TO BUY, 
WHAT TO BUY.—P. & 8. BEYFUS are selling the asi, 


Bt. James’ 





Dining-room Suits, the 351. Drawing-room Suits, the 26l. Bed- 
8, Bachelors’ Bed-rooms for 71., and Servants’ Bed-rooms 


room Suit 
for} 42. Illustrated Catalogues, gratis and free by post. Goods, 
iage paid, to any part er the kingdom. 


LEU GTON & CO., PATENTEES of the 
LECTRO- PLATE, MANUFAC TUKING SILVER- 
SMITHS BRUNZISTs, &e.; 3 beg to intimate that they have 
added to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in 
the highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them 
at the Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the egion 
of Honour, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur” “ithe 
only one awarded to the trade.) The Council Medal was also 
awarded to them at tthe Exhibition of Ad 
Each article bears their mark, Co., under a Crown ; and 
articles sold as being plated by Thtinmces Patent Process afford 
no guarantee of quality. 

22, REGENT-STREET,S.W., and 45, me Ooes ATE-STREET, 
ORSON Py a COLLEGE-G REEN, DUBLIN; and at their 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STRE ET BIRMINGHAM.— 
Estimates ae Drawings sent free by post. Re-plating and Gild- 
ing as usual. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks, a’ Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental — Illustrated Cata- 
logues for 1860. By post for two stam 


J.W. ALLEN (late J.W.& T. Allen), Memtuvenn of Officers’ 
Barrack Furniture and Military Outfitter (see separate Cata- 
logue), 18 and 22, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUSES REPAIRED, Altered, Painted, and 
Papered: all kinds of Builders’ Work carried out in an 


efficient manner, and wi all possible despatch, at prices to be 
agreed upon beforehand. Estimates free. 


JOHN SYKES, BUILDER, 47, ESSEX-STREET, Strand, W.C. 
(aUsss PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 


CHUBB’S FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-Lists, gratis and post free. 
Chubb & Son, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, B.C. 














LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 
mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 

had in the finest condition of Messrs. Harrington Parker & & Co., 
who have REDUCED the PRICE of their highly-esteemed 
beverage to 

4s. 6d. per dozen IMPERIAL PINTS. 

28.94. do. IMPERIAL HALF-PINTS. 
Address HARRINGE® LE eee EES Co. 54, PALL 

rT) 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethe most 
effective invention im the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided : 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PADand PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. descriptive —— 
may be had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded b 
ost, on the ‘circumference of the body , two inches below the hips, 
being —_ to the Manufacturer. : 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of W EAKNESS 

and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, 

light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like au ordi- 

nary stocking. Prices, from 78. 6d, to 16s, each; postage 

JOHN WHITE, Mawvracrurer, 228, Piccadilly, London. _ 


U BARRY’S delicious HEALTH RESTOR- 
ING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, restores perfect 
digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, refreshing 
sleep, and functional regularity and energy tothe most disordered 
or enfeebled, without medicine, purging, or expense ; removing 
speedily and effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual consti- 
pation. hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, diarrhea, 
dysentery, nervousness, biliousvess, scarlatina and other fevers, 
sore throats, catarrbs, colds, influenza, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
measles, chicken and small pocks, noises in the head and ears, 
rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, 
irritability, ‘sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, head- 
ache, debility, dropsy, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea and 
sickness, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumptio on, 
scrofula, tightness of the chest, pains at the pit of the stomach, 
and between _ shoulders, &c., atrophy or wasting away of the 
body in old and young. Avoid Pills and Medicines ; they in- 
variably aggravate and perpetuate diseases; their annoyance, 
disappointment, and — may be saved, and all Doctors’ and 
Apothecaries’ bills avoided by using Du Barry’ 's Food, vagy at 
a few pence per day, saves fifty times its cost t in physi ic, ‘oil, 
5,418 : We tind it the 





MALL, 








many thousand cures :—Cure No. 1,771, Lord Stuart de Decies, of 
many years’ dyspepsia.—Cure No, 49,432, Mrs. Maria Joly, of 
Lynn, Norfolk, of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness and vomiting. —Cure 0. 47,121, Miss Elizabeth Jacobs. 
of extreme nervousness, ioesston: gatherings, low spirits, an 
nervous fancies.—Cure noe ry 816, the Rev. James T. Campbe 
Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigesti n and terpidity of the liver.— 
Cure No 46,270, James Roberts, Esq., of Frimley, Surrey, of thirty 
years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver ere aE Te Der 
tial deafness.— Packed in tins, with full instructions.—Barr = 
Ba D- 





P. & 8. BEYFUS, 91, 03.and 95, City-road, 





EDUCED DUTY.—HEDGES & BUTLER 
are now selling St -J ulien Claret and Médoc - yo dus, and 
368. per dozen ; capital dinner Sherry, 24s., 308, 
Pp. and 36s, Of their — class and “” ER. ae 
sy mera: rt, 428., 488 , 60s.; of Moog og 1820 vintage, 
1#0s.; 1884 wing py, ‘gg 1680 vin 848.; olden, an 
brown Sherry, 42 S4s.; very c! chinkee peat. and Man- 
—s 608., 728.; go eld East Indian Sherry and Madeira, 
; Chateau Margaux, ChAteau Laffitte, &c., 608 , i om; — 
Clarets, 428,, 488.; sparkling Champague, 42s., 488 
ge iy ‘Cabinet, 1834 vintage, 120s.; g 00d Hock ‘nd M. Mosclie® 
; Kudeshe’ er, Steinbverge: abersere jamnisberger, Hoch- 
alee a Lidinesmeiaee &e., sparklir ae Moselle. fue old 
Sack, Whi te Pert, Imperial Tokay, eg = , Com- 
stantia, V Vermuth: and other rare wines. Fise old ~ le Comnac 
Brandy, 608., and 728.; very choice pale Cognac, 1805 vintage, 1448. 
r dozen, Any quantity, with priced | Listorall other wines will be 
mediately forwar receipt of post-o' or reference, 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, 5, Rement street, London,W., 
and 30, King’s- hton. 


Originally consbiiohed A.D. 1667. 


DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 
OWARD’S ENAMEL for STOPPING 
DECAYED TEETH, however the cavity. It is used 
in a soft state, without pressure <— pain, and hardens into a 
white enamel. ‘It remains in the too years, RENDER- 
ING EXTRACTION UNNECESSARY. and cresting decay, 


Sold by all Medicine Venders. Price 1s. 


[[R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 5 
FL EET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY N ] 





by 





DESCRIPTION of ARTIFIC —, TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They ble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be ‘distinguiche from the origivals be the 


closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, and 

be found ‘superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, oat is rantee: 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 


TOVE-GRATES, KITCHENERS, KIT- 

CHEN-RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FENDERS, and 
FIRE-IRONS.—An unexampled Assortment of well-constructed 
Stove-Grates,in fine cast, oe black, steel, and ormolu, and of 
Fenders, F ire-irons, and himney- pieces, at the lowest possible 
— at EDWARDS, SON & CO.’S mg: gee ae aa 49, 
reat Marlborough-street, te the 
Sonseediony entrance to the Pantheon Regs tae beautiful 
Porcelain-tile Grates in great variety, from 2 to 50 guineas each. 
Edwards’s Smoke-consuming Range and the best constructed 
Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Illustrated Pro- 
peoeuses forwarded. For twenty-five years in Poland-street, 
adjoining. 


FATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, aud every species of — and harmless 
to animal — Sold in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each (18. Packets 
sent free, » for fourteen stamps), ty THOMAS KEAT- 
ING, Chemist, 79, ” St. "Paul's Churehyard, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for Indi- 


Ec tien, Bilions, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. a eeeree 
only by JAMES COC KLE, 18, New Ormond-street, and t had 
of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. ea oe lle. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medica! Profession as an ee ooeeee s a cree 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa mild aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate feuetice, ;particulans Garing 
regnancy ; audit prevents food of iufan rning sour 
durin digestion. mbined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
RUP, it forms an Effervese t Draught, which is 
Richly agreeable and efticacious.—Prepared by Dinnerorp & Co., 
Dispensing Chemists ores general Agents forthe improved Horse- 
hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 

by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS. 
Price 14, 14d. and 2s. 9d. p 

This Preparation is one of the benefite fk the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred u Mankind ; for, during the 
first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a Cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance ; but no w the Kym | and 
safety of this Medicine are so fully d 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
Opinion proclaims this as one of the most a Discoveries 
of the Present Age. 
hese Pills require no rest: of diet t during 
— — and are certain to a the « Fenn we Ag any 
vita 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 4 
and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery 
Tooth Brushes a between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come lo« M., Co.’s New and Delicious Per- 
fumes—The Fairy Houanet, Phe Oxford and Cambridge Bouguet, 
: avg and 58, each.—Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
28. per bon. Bete Establishment, 130s and 131, 
OXFORD-STREET. 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED.— 
Dr. H. JA MES aiscovenss ay in the! East A ate yh: Cer- 
=e Cure for is, Coughs, Colds, 
General "Debi lity. The remedy * was discovered by him, when 
his only child,a daughter, was given up to die. His child was 
cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of benefiting his fel- 
low-creatures, he will send, post free, to those who wish it, the 
recipe, ‘Songeonence: full directions for m and successfully 
using this remedy, on erapace | of their names, with stamped 
envelope for return postage.—Address O. P. Brown, 14, Cecil- 
street, Strand. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 
—DYSPEPSIA—DISORDERED anne com — Some 


persons are particularly prone & 
1 thers these diseases are produc’ sedentary Debits. 
eaneiae elem, or mental disquietude. “tne liver and stomach 






































t ed, the heart and lungs soon sympathize w 
he an, aatebs ind foot body chery suffer. These e¢mirable 
Pills act ye on these org! a soon restore them to . 
patural =, condition: The impurities are y= 
from the 8 ratory organs are reiteved, t! he heated 
bloud cooled, ste th Mee hinue secretion regulated, the heart's 
becomes jail, the nerves , and bealth 


action tranquil, 
the itis 
benignly dawns —— bap ieeie returns, Ss 











& Co. 77, nome street ; also, Fortuam, Mason & Co. 
a ‘and Chemists. 


,and through all Grocers 


thoroughly 
refreshing 
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ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
CONTENTS of No. XI. for SEPTEMBER, 1860. 
I THE FUTURE OF EUROPE FORETOLD IN HIS- 
By T. E. CLIFFE LESL 
Il. ran LIFE AND, POETRY OF SHELLEY. 
EDITOR. 


THE REVELATION: A SEQUEL TO ‘THE MYS- 
TERY.’ By ORWELL. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the AUTHOR of 
*TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.’ Chaps. 26 and 27. 

KYLOE JOCK AND THE eee OF WANTON 
WALLS. By GEORGE CUPP. 

PRIAM AND HECUBA. 

NEW BOOKS OF SPORT poe BASUBAL HISTORY. 
By HENRY KINGSLE 


AT Bo SEASIDE. By ithe AUTHOR of ‘JOHN 
IALIFAX, GENTLEMA 


1x. veaaemnane. PAST AmD ‘PRESENT. By JOHN 
MARTINEAU, 


By the 
IIl. 
EY. 

Vv. 


VIL 
VIL. 


VIII. 


X. HINTS oe BEQPOSALS. By an EXPERIENCED 
CHAPERONE. 


XI. THE in EXPEDITION TO SPAIN. By Prof. 
POLE, C.E, F.R.A.8. 
XII. THE TWO BUDGETS OF 1860. By W. A. PORTER, 


Vol I. handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. will be published on Oct. 1. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND 
THE COUNTRY. 


—.——— 


Mr. SIMEON’S STRAY NOTES on 
FIOmING | and NATURAL HISTORY. With hey @ 
“The book of the season of its class....1f it does not rival in 
popularity the celebrated ‘ White’s Selborne,’ it will not be because 
the book itself does not thoroughly deserve it....The collected 
notes of a lifetime ‘epperentty are set down, and experience follows 
iter experience, anec and singular trait upon one another 
with wonderful rapidity, until the mind is almost satiated with a 
repletion of strange facts and good things.”—The Field, July 28. 


Mr. KINGSLEY’S GLAUCUS; or, the 


Wonders of the Shore. With beautifully ecloured ieee 
tions. Third Edition . mee, 
“One of the most charming works on ‘Natural “History.” 


ls of ‘Nat. Hist. 
“Its pages open up a thousand sources of unanticipated plea- 
sure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy 
and unwonted degree.”— Eclectic Review. 


Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Second Edition. .és, 
OUR YEAR. _ By the Avruor of 


*JOHN HALIFAX.’ = anes Book in Prose and mene 
With numerous Illustrations ........cccscecececeseeeeees 


Mr. KINGSLEY’S "WESTWARD 110! 


New Edition ...... 


Mr. KINGSLEY’S TWO YEARS 


AGO. Third Edition . 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- DAYS. ‘By 
an OLD BOY. Seventh Edition ............sccecseesecees 


SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 


y the AUTHOR of ‘TOM copa ws aOR , 
Tilustrated by Richard Doyle ... wor wee 3 


BLANCHE LISLE ; aol Other Poems. 
2. 64 


By CECIL HOME.. 


GEORGE BRIMLEY'’ 'S ESSAYS. 
Edited by W.G.CLARK, M.A. Second Fite, besteantt 

Mr. WESTLAND MARSTON’S Novel, 
‘A LADY in HER OWN RIGHT.’ . ‘ +108. 6d, 

Mr. HENRY LUSHINGTON'S AO- 


COUNT of the ITALIAN WAR, 1848-9 ...... 


ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN: a Novel. 
108, 6d, 
YES and NO; or, Glimpses of the 
GREAT CONFLICT. 3 vols. . ..318. 6d, 
Professor MASSON on the BRITISH 
NOVELISTS and THEIR STYLES ....... 78. 60. 
Professor MASSON’S ESSAYS, chief 
on ENGLISH POETS .. ... mip- 
CAMBRIDGE SCRAP- BOOK. ‘ao 
taining in a Pictorial Form a Report on the Manners, Cus- 


tomes, Humours and Pastimes of the ) Galversiy of Cambrid e, 
from’ information fs: 


received. By cI 
SIONER. Containing nearly 300 "iilustrations . 


CAMBRIDGE, AND 23, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GABDEN, LONDON, 


MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW LIST. 


nen 





vn a aad 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 


—_o—_ 


Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 
I. ABSOLUTION. Il, REGENERATION. 

III. ATHANASIAN CREED. IV. BURIAL SERVICE. 
V. HOLY ORDERS. 


With an Introduction. By CHAS. JAMES VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Vicar of Doncaster, and Prebendary of York Cathedral, 


By the same Author, 


1. EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER. A 


Series of Expository Sermons preached in St. Michael’s, Pimlico, 
1860, Crown 8vo. 72. 6d. 


2. MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS. 


Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


3. ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 
The Greek Text, with English Notes. 73. 6d. 


4. NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMA- 
TION. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 





Feap. 8yo. cloth, price 6s. 
THE WORK OF CHRIST; 


Or, the Word Reconciled to God. Sermons preached at Christ 
Church, St. ad lebone. With a Preface on the Atonement Con- 
troversy. By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. Rector 
of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 


SERMONSon the RESURRECTION. 


With a Preface. By the Rev. D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Vicar of 
od — 's, Leicester, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
cap. 8 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. a Second Edition of Vol I. of 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES for 
ENGLISH READERS. 


By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. Containing Dialogues of the 
a and Dialogues referring to the Trial and Death 
of Socrates. 


Also, now ready, Vol. II., containing the Anti-Sophist Dia- 
logues. Price 6s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE GOSPELS. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
rinity College, Cambridg e. 


By the same Author, 


1. CHARACTERISTICS of the GOSPEL 
MIRACLES. With an Introduction. Crown &vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


2. HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 


TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_—p——_. 


eo 
On the ORIGIN and SUCCESSION 
of LIFE on the EARTH. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. F.R.S. Fas. Reader in Geo- 
logy in the University of Oxford, and Rede Lecturer in the 
University of Cambridge, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 


LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, 
THE NATURALIST. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late 


Professor of Tec y in the University of Edinbur h, and 
ARCHIBALD GEIR E, F.G.S., of the Geological Seren: 


III. 
INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY and 
USE of the PSALMS. 


By the Rev. J. F. THRUPP, Author of ‘An Investigation 
og the Topography, &c. of Ancient Jerusalem,’ &. vols. 


Iv. 


RAYS of SUNLIGHT for DARK 
DAYS: 
A BOOK of SELECTIONS for the SORROWFUL. Royal 











32mo. elegantly printed. 











CLASS-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. 


—>—— 


ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools, 
BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


By 
KEY to the above. 290 pp. (1856). 8s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By Baryagp 
SMITH, M.A. Seventh Edition. 10s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By Banyan 


SMITH, M.A. Part I. 48 pp. (1860), Crown 8vo. 1g,— 
Il. Nearly Ready. Pat 


ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE, 
By J. BROOK SMITH, M.A. Part First. 32. 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL of ARITHMETIC, By 
C. W. UNDERWOOD, M.A. 28. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. By I. TopHunter, M.A. Second 
Edition. 78 6d. 


PLAN =: TRIGONOMETRY. By I. Topuunm, 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By I. Top. 
HUNTER, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By R. D. Buus. 
LEY, M.A. 38. 6d. 


PLANEandSPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Ninth Edition. 72. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MECHA. 
NICS. By 8. PARKINSON, B.D. Second Edition. 
(Jn the Press, 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J.B. 
PHEAR, M.A. Second Edition. 5s, 6d. 


ANALYTICAL STATICS. By I. TopHuntia, 
M.A. Second Edition. 102. 6d. 

DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. m4 Le 
TAIT, M.A, and W. J. STEELE, M.A. 10s. 

A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Parxuysoy, 
B.D. 10s. 6d. 
The FIGURE of the EARTH: Attractions, and 
Laplace’s Trine. By ARCHDEACON PRATT. 6s. 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS. By W. H. DREW, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY a 
APPLIED to the STRAIGHT LINE and the CONIC SE¢. 
TLONS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Second Edition. 109. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SEC. 
TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By @ H 
PUCKLE, M.A. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
tH REE DIMENSIONS. With the Results. Collected by 

I. TODHUNTER, 


The DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Byl 
TODHUNTER, M.A. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

The INTEGRAL CALCULUS, and its AP. 
PLICATIUNS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 108. 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Gzonqs 
BOOLE, D.C.L. 148. 


CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFERENCES 
By GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L. 10s. 6d. 

A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES. With Answers. By H. A 
MORGAN, M.A. 68. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE MATHE.- 
MATICAL PROBLEMS. With SOLUTIONS— 

1848-51. By FERRERS and JACKSON. 8vo. 158, 64 
1848—51. (Riders.) By JAMESON. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

1854. By WALTON and MACKENZIE. 8vo. 108.64 
1857. By CAMPION and WALTON. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
1860. By ROUTH and WATSUN. Crown 8yo. 78.64 

HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR. By Josmlaz 
WRIGHT, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. A FIRST 
LATIN READING-BOOK. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A 
Second Edition. 32. 


VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on ‘The 
SEVEN KINGS. 28. 


A FIRST LATE CONSTRUING-BOOK. 
By E. THRING, M.A, 23, 6d, 
SALLUST. With English Notes. For Schools. 
By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition. 48. 64. 
Catilina and Jugurtha, separately, 28. 6d. each. 


JUVENAL. For Schools. With English Notes. 
By J. E. MAYOR, M.A. 10s, 6d. 








Paascts Hoimezs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, i 
fed dem 20, Wellington- street, in said count; P 
ublin.—BSaturday, September 8, 1860.” 


Joun 


na ee Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Publisher ”— 
in 


for ScorLanp, Mesers. 


- aaa at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
n the county o iddlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in th 
ublisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid.—Agents: “Amp, Mesers. 
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